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How cold are thy baths, Apollo ! 
Cried the African monarch, the splendid, 
As down to his death in the hollow 
Dark dungeons of Rome he descended, 
/ Uncrowned, unthroned, unattended ; 
How cold are thy baths, Apollo ! 


How cold are thy baths, Apollo ! 
Cried the Poet, unknown, unbefriended, 
As the vision, that lured him to follow, 
With the mist and the darkness blended, 
‘ And the dream of his life was ended ; 
How cold are thy baths, Apollo ! 


HENRY W. LONGFELLOW. 








SYDNEY DOBELL. 


DDE mortuis nil nist bonum is an axiom not always true nor pos- 
*—' sible to be carried out with justice to the living. 


‘** The evil that men do lives after them ; 
The good is oft interred with their bones.”’ 


But this truth also must be received with limitations: since good 
has, of its very essence, a longer existence than evil. Often, too, 
the noblest parts of a man’s nature have been so obscured and 
hampered by that ‘“‘fleshly garment of decay’’ which he wore 
during life, that it is only death which tears the veil down and 
allows the world to behold him as he is; to recognize all that was 
beautiful and lovable in him: to see not only the final goal but 
the windings and difficulties of the way—and whether the result of 
his earthly battle was victory or defeat, to be made acquainted with 
the full bitterness of the struggle. It is this, the thoroughly human 
interest which we all feel in the story of another human life, if 
well and truthfully told, which makes few forms of literature more 
attractive and more valuable than that rarest of books—a good 
biography. 

That any biography should be perfect—that is, complete and 
exhaustive even in its outward details, is in the very nature of 
things.an impossibility. Even the most commonplace facts are, 
we all know, only too difficult to attain, since almost every mind 
receives a fact in a different way, and represents it with corre- 
sponding variation, not to say inaccuracy. Thus even the mere 
external history of a man is not very easy to get at : the internal 
—who shall even guess at that ? 

Most of ‘us know Oliver Wendell Holmes’s shrewd definition of 
each man’s triune individuality. ‘‘ 1st. The real John—known 
only to his Maker. 2d. John’s ideal John—never the real one, 
and often very unlike him. 3d. Thomas’s ideal John—never the 
real John, nor John’s John, but often very unlike either.’’ Then 
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the question arises—if this said ‘‘-John’’ be, even in his lifetime, 
so unknowable, undescribable, who shall even venture to write his 
biography when he is dead ? 

It would be indeed a bold undertaking for either friend or foe, 
but for one saving fact—when a man is once gone, time so speedily 
clears away all testimony concerning him, prejudiced or unpre- 
judiced, that after a few years the only evidence left is that safest 
of all—circumstantial evidence. Such are the prominent facts of 
his life,—undeniable facts though given in the barest outline,—his 
letters, and, lastly, the traditional impression of his personality left 
behind on those who knew him, and likely to become deeper and 
more exact the farther back it goes. This is the more so in pro- 
portion to the real greatness of the man. You can see and appre- 
ciate a mere hillock at a few yards distance, but you must go many 
miles before you can trace the summit of a mountain, and even if 
traced the chances are that its outline is so varied and varying that. 
you may make many a mistake concerning it before you arrive at 
even an approximation of the truth. 

So it is with most men who are, we will not even say superior 
to, but at any rate different from, the common run of men. They 
_ have to die beforewe knowthem. Not perfectly even then, though 
often far better than in their lifetime ; and any one who helps us 
to know them, ever so imperfectly, has contributed no little to the 
general wealth of literature in the world. 

These thoughts have been elicited by a book,’ the last of sev- 
eral, published in succession—corrected editions of and extracts 
from his works, ending with this final memorial of a man from 
whom at one time his friends and the public at large expected 
so much and apparently received so little: and now will receive 
nothing more, for the career is ended—the work, little or much, is 
all done. 

Probably there never was a better loved, or better hated, at any 
rate better abused man, during his lifetime, than Sydney Dobell. 
Bursting into sudden notoriety by his remarkable drama ‘‘ The 
Roman,”’ watched hopefully by all the critics as the new poet of 
the age, then disappointing the expectations of most by his incom- 
prehensible next work, ‘‘ Balder, the First Part’’—the second part, 
which might have elucidated it, being, alas, never written—after- 
wards dwindling down through ‘‘ England in Time of War’’ and 


1 Life and Letters of Sydney Dobell. Edited by E. J. Smith Elder & Co. 
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other lyrics of a fragmentary kind to a style of writing poetry or 
prose of which the few published specimens were, to the ordinary 
mind, almost wholly incomprehensible—until, after a long, sad 
silence, during which he was almost forgotten, came the news of 
his death, in the prime of his days. 

Then the half regretful public remembered him for a little space 
—notices were written about him, and criticisms, fair and unfair, 


. intelligent or unintelligent, were passed upon his writings. Some 


few recalled his personality—too remarkable to be altogether for- 
gotten, even after a good many years—and how he had appeared in 
London and Edinburgh society as a young man of unmistakable 
intellectual power, great culture, much charm of manner, and con- 
versational capabilities which delighted some, annoyed others, but 
could not be ignored by any. <A shrewd observer has been heard 
to say that the only time he ever saw Carlyle ‘‘ talked down,”’ and 
this in the sweetest, most respectful, but most persistent way, was 
by Sydney Dobell. 

That he had great gifts, promising a career of no common kind, 
his friends—and he had many—loudly proclaimed. But his ene- 
mies—and he was of too strong an individuality not to make some 
—declared that these gifts were neutralized by an amount of egoism 
and eccentricity, both as to character, mode of life, and opinions, 
which would forever prevent his being the great man which his ap- 
preciators believed he would be, nay, already was. And while both 
sides held their ground and gave their sentiments with equal effusion 
—for the object was one whom nobody could only half love—he 
exacted and received from his friends nothing short of total devo- 
tion, and his opponents condemned him with a virulent dislike 
that was almost comical. Dobell gradually vanished from public 
ken, for many years was only heard of from time to time as an 
invalid recluse watching over a lovely and equally invalid wife, till 
at last, when the literary world had almost ceased to remember his 
existence—he died. 

Whether or not Sydney Dobell was a man of genius; whether 
his writings contain, as has been said by some critics, passages as 
grand as Milton, and evince a knowledge of humanity, the infi- 
nitely great and the infinitely little, not unworthy of comparison 
with Shakespeare, while others have condemned them as hopelessly 
obscure, long-winded, and puerile to a contemptible degree—which- 
ever decision be the true one, or whether, as is most probable, the 
truth lies between the two—this paper does not attempt to decide. 
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Posterity will do it, and that within a very few years. The poems 
are open to all. Every one can read and judge for himself. 

But his personality—that ego which we are all so anxious to 
get at after a man is dead—that life-story which is often more 
pathetic, more interesting, more deeply instructive than any thing 
he has ever written—this would soon have vanished out of the 
very fondest memories had it not been for such a book as the one 
just named, which preserves, alike for friends and foes, an image 
much clearer than any he projected for himself during his life- 
time, ay, even though, as often happens to men of strong indi- 
viduality, he was frequently sneered at as being somewhat inclined 
to *‘ pose,’’ like one who is always sitting for his portrait to pos- 
terity. 

That portrait even his severest critics and his unkindest detrac- 
tors must allow to be a very striking one. 

Sydney Thompson Dobell was the eldest son of a father who 
counted his lineage from the days of the Cavaliers, and of a mother 
whose great pride was er father, a man of the people, but of power 
enough to originate and head for many years a very remarkable sect 
who called themselves Free-thinking Christians. A description of 
this sect and its founder, its creed, its growth, and its decadence, 
is found in the first volume, and is a very interesting contribution 
to the history of theological opinion. 

That the influences under which he was born and brought up 
affected the boy strongly from earliest infancy cannot be doubted. 
When he was between four and five years old his father wrote of 
him thus ; 





** As he had heard the word ‘ God,’ I have allowed him to speak of Him by the 
term ‘ the Good Being,’ which I find good in its effects, preventing the frequent 
use, and, by giving a just, definite idea, preventing many foolish notions and 
sayings. I have reason to expect that Sydney will be eminent for a sound under- 
standing, correct ideas, useful talent, and good dispositions."’ 


He also records the child’s facility in rhyming, a favorite diver- 
sion between them being for the father to make a line to which the 
little son promptly answered by one rhyming with it. 

In 1830, when Sydney was six years old, he is described as 
having ‘‘ rosy cheeks, clear complexion, a very playful mouth, in- 
deed the whole face when lighted up is beautifully sensible, inno- 
cent, and good. When serious, or rather when puzzling his brain, 
a scowl of brow renders his face rather plain and uninteresting to 
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strangers.’’ Then is added, “‘ his power of expressing his ideas 
is remarkably strong, and his ideas are very numerous and far be- 
yond his years.’’ His quickness in seizing a piece of wit, and great 
enjoyment of it, is also a subject of comment. In 1832, the boy 
being then eight years old, his father writes : 


'“*T have never known Sydney to tell an untruth. . . . His distinctions 
sometimes are so nice and correct that to an inattentive person he might give an 
impression of untruth. . . . Hehas a scientific inclination, and is quick in ob- 
‘serving mechanism. . . . He learns astronomy. . . . He attends the 
Sunday meeting (of the members of Mr. Thompson’s church), and I find under- 
stands much that he hears.”’ 


These indications of character no doubt roused in his parents, 
especially in a passionately loving and rarely noble mother —all great 
men seem to have noble mothers—that tendency to ‘* regard him, 
and through his early years even brought him to regard himself, as 
‘having a special and almost apostolic mission,’’ which ‘‘ in a more 
ordinary man would have fostered an exclusive arrogance fatal to 
the real usefulness of life. The generous nobility of Sydney’s 
nature saved him from this worst evil, but he did not pass through 
the ordeal unscathed. His precocity was stimulated, his emotions 
exercised, his nervous system overstrained, and during the first 
period of his career the isolating influence of his home-life hampered 
his social powers.”’ 

So writes his biographer, but it may be questioned whether the 
peculiar idiosyncrasy of the son was not as much at fault, if fault 
there was, as the bringing up of the parents. More children are 
ruined by lack of love, and want of sympathy and wholesome praise, 
than by that superabundance of all three, which was Sydney’s por- 
tion through his whole life. That it was not an idle or easy life, 
these passages taken at random from his diary, at the age of four- 
teen, sufficiently show : 

** October 24th.—Up at half-past six. Wrote some ‘ Napoleon’ in the evening. 
Description of true eloquence. Sir A. B. Faulkner here for an hour. 

“* October 26th.—Rose at seven, learnt lessons and did the business of the 
morning till half-past one. Dinner. Afternoon, learnt lessons and sent out some 
wine; read Blackstone De Fure personarum till half-past five. Tea. Read 
Blackstone till half-past six. Then Mr. —— (tutor). 

“* October 28th.—Sunday. Out in the garden till one—out again till three. 
Read till four Dillon’s ‘ Essays on Religious Worship,’ a work which enters into 
its subject, leaves no hills unsurmounted, and no depths unexplored. (!) Played 
chess for half an hour, and, five o'clock, tea. After tea papa read Shakespeare 
aloud for a couple of hours. Play, ‘ Merchant of Venice,’ one of his most exciting 
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plays in parts for the criticalness of the situations, but spoiled in others by the low 
language of Launcelot and the coarse jests which abound in the lower characters. 

** October 29th.—Out on business till one. Have quite forgotten how the after- 
noon passed, besides the usual routine of business. After tea wrote a satirical 
piece entitled ‘ Hope.’ 

‘* October 30th.—Up at seven. After breakfast subjected my squib to the 
universal critic, papa, and we two, after two alterations, one expungement, and 
the addition of a verse, pronounced it good, copied and signed it ‘ Corrector,’ 
folded it, and directed it to the Free Press office. . . . After tea read some 
more of * Merchant of Venice ’ aloud. 

** October 31st.—Up at half-past seven ; business of the morning as usual till 
haH-past eight. Breakfast. Went out till eleven to see Collins about bottles. 
Came home, wrote bills ; dinner at one. After dinner began posting the accounts 
of the month. After tea finished * Merchant of Venice’ aloud."’ 


Read this, ye lazy lads who cost your parents hundreds per an- 
num, yet contrive to learn as little and play as much as you possibly 
can !—and wonder at this boy, who had never been to either school 
or college, who at fourteen had already for two years gone to 
business with his father, getting his education finished how and 
when he could. For this large family of ten—five sons and five 
daughters—had a hard fight. Migrating from Cranbrook in Kent 
to London, and thence to Cheltenham, it settled there, living in 
great seclusion. For, besides his peculiar doctrines, John Dobell— 
this descendant of Cavalier soldiers—was a tradesman ; first a hide 
merchant and then a wine merchant, tacitly tabooed as such both 
by the religious and fashionable ‘“‘ sets’’ of that very exclusive 
town. Not that he cared for this, being so imbued with his “‘ sepa- 
ratist’’ theories, and with the impossibility of ‘‘ the Church,” as its 
adherents fondly called it, ever mingling with ‘‘ the world.’’ But 
still the complete isolation of the Dobells, who were held by many 
of their neighbors to be almost beyond the pale of Christianity, 
though it kept them simple, pure, and high-minded to the last de- 
gree, led them to carry out to the letter all the primitive Chris- 
tian virtues, and no doubt stimulated in them all, but in Sydney, 
the eldest, especially, a strong originality, and a persistent putting 
forward of their own opinions which could not fail to mark them 
out as a very remarkable family. 

As precocious in his affections as in his brains, the next epoch in 
the boy’s life, which colored it to the very end, was his falling in 
love at fifteen with a girl of his own age, Emily Fordham, the 
beautiful daughter of a Cambridgeshire squire, who was also one of 
“the Church’’ of Samuel Thompson’s founding. With the un- 
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worldliness which characterized it and most of its members, the 
parents on both sides consented at once to the engagement and to 
the marriage five years afterwards, when the bridegroom was twenty 
and the bride twenty-one. The courtship as told in this volume is a 
perfect idyll in its way. How Sydney looked back on it the follow- 
ing passage from one of his letters to an intimate friend will show: 


** Here at last I am at peace. Here in the scene of my early and only love ; 
here where the old days look out on me from every cottage window, murmur to 
me in every one of these old pines, whisper in the tall evergreens (where we so 
often sat together), and under the broad green sod of this quiet lawn lie buried 
but unforgotten. I cannot tell you the ineffable happiness with which once a year 
I come to this place. To these placid fields, murmurous—I have no other word 
—with sheep-bells ; this solitary hamlet, with its church beside the green, where 
for five years of happiest courtship I was the ever welcome hero of village tattle 
and romance; these silent lanes, which once were not so silent ; this dark old manor- 
house, to me so full of sunshine, round which the thoughts of my long absences 
used to walk day and night. Her father lost it the year we were married, after a 
lawsuit of a quarter of a century ; but happily it is still in friendly hands, and I 
can still sleep in the room where she was born.”’ 


The young couple began life with very narrow means, and the 
health of both, especially the wife, was exceedingly delicate. In- 
deed, from this time dates the chronicle of continual illness and 
suffering, above all that vicarious suffering which is hardest to 
bear, and which ended but with life. To most men this would 
have been the extinguishment of all intellectual growth, all delight 
in life. But Dobell’s extraordinary force of will, vitality of brain, 
and power of dividing himself, so to speak, of conquering the body 
through the spirit, of analyzing his own sensations and keeping up 
a mental existence quite distinct from the life of the heart, carried 
him through seas of affliction in which a feebler bark would have 
been totally swamped. 

His own letters and the testimony of all his friends concerning 
him go to prove that, full of trial as his life was, there was in him 
little or none of that morbidness or even melancholy to which men 
of genius are supposed to be prone. ‘‘ Spasmodic’’ as his poetry 
was considered, he himself was of a cheerful and healthy mind, and 
there remained in him and with him to the very last a most touching 
enjoyment of all that was left him to enjoy, which must have been 
one of his greatest charms in the eyes of those who loved him. 
And these were not few. For if he exacted much, he gave much, 
especially to women, with whom his friendships were many and 
sincere, and whom he treated, high and low, near or distant, with the 
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chivalrous tenderness Of a stainless heart, as seeing in all woman- 
hood the reflection of his own ideal of it—his wife. 

His family relations seem to have been rarely fortunate, 
tender, and close: - 


** He was loved by both his parents with unusual intensity ; their admiration 
of him and expectations from him were very high and at the same time very 
clearly defined, and any substitution of any ideal of his own for that which from 
his childhood had been held up to him, naturally brought upon him remonstrance, 
passionate because the love out of which it sprang was passionate. 

““ A sentence pencilled in one of his early note-books may be quoted here: 
‘ Habit of obedience necessary to be early formed. Therefore before reason can 
comprehend the Will of God another will is necessary : but when reason is gained 
God becomes the Parent, and the parent sinks to brotherhood.’ "’ 


When we compare this with an extract from a letter to his eldest 
sister, written after the sudden rush of popularity which followed 
the appearance of ‘‘ The Roman,”’ and the changed life which 
ensued therefrom, it is easy to see that Sydney Dobell must have 
been a very difficult person to guide or influence : 


“You think I am improved lately. As a moral and intellectual whole, per- 
haps I am. But I shall not cease to look back on the four or five years preced- 
ing my illness with a kind of self-reverence—as to an impossible saintdom, to 
which I would not return, but which I can never equal on this side the grave. I 
see that I have a wider mission and a rougher excellence before me : but I cannot 
look back without a melancholy interest to the years when I never thought a 
thought or said a word but under the very eyes of God.” 


Strong language, and capable of great misconstruction—as no 
doubt the writer was often misconstrued. His ego—that is, his 
ideal of the self that he wished to be—was enormous, but it was 
mixed with no petty vanity, or desire of worldly admiration. Such 
could not exist in a man whose aim it was to live ‘ under the 
very eyes of God.’’ But these characteristics, so patent from his 
very earliest youth, make it clear that the mistakes of his 
youth, in both physical and moral bringing-up, were his own mis- 
takes, and not, as has been sometimes asserted, his parents’. In 
great things and small he inherited his grandfather Thompson's 
resolute will and strong self-consciousness, together with a certain 
tendency to dogmatism, which, with all his sweetness and almost 
angelic purity of heart, must have made him even from childhood 
what parents call ‘‘ extremely difficult to manage.’’ Add to this 
the inevitable circumstances of his daily life, being “‘ sent to busi- 
ness’ at an age when most boys are only just sent to school, and 
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from his private education, deprived entirély of that wholesome 
friction with the outside world which is an incalculable advantage 
to both boy and man, and it is easy to understand how and why 
Sydney Dobell was—what he was. Not his own ideal Sydney 
Dobell certainly ; but as compared to the ordinary herd of man- 
kind, most of whom have no ideal at all, a man whom nobody could 
overlook, and though many might criticise and even dislike, nobody 
could in any way despise. Nay, even the very egotism—or egoism 
—there is a vital difference between the two—of which he was 
widely and not unjustly accused, becomes pathetically excusable 
when, after his death, one reads such a sentence as this—his answer 
to a correspondent who had hoped that the unfavorable reviews of 
** Balder’’ would teach him “‘ humility”’ : 

“‘ If it be humility to be as nothing before God: if it be humility, not asa 
dutiful theory, but as an actual involuntary consciousness, to ignore the possession 


of a single substantive power or quality, to live, move, speak, but as the helpless 
instrument of the One Omnipotent Sole Life, Sole Good, then are few humbler 


men alive than I."’ 

The ‘‘ Roman”’ was written and published when he was only 
twenty-five. ‘‘ Balder’’ followed soon after. These are his only 
complete poems; though they were followed by a good many 
sonnets and lyrics containing passages, at least, of unparalleled 
beauty. And at thirty-five the poet (‘‘ spasmodic,’’ eccentric, un- 
intelligible as his writings may be, few will deny to him that title) 
published his last work. 

This single decade, then, is all by which posterity has to judge 
Sydney Dobell. 

The known story of these ten years, if extremely uneventful, is 
very interesting. Literature was only the delight of his leisure ; he 
still earned his daily bread as a wine merchant, being, it is recorded, 
a shrewd and clever man of business. He kept up an esthetic, 
picturesque, and hospitable home, in which he carried to the utmost 
limits an almost ideal spirit of alms-giving and general benevolence, 
on an income which was never over, sometimes under, four hundred 
ayear. The necessity of many wanderings in England, Scotland, 
and abroad, chiefly in quest of health for his invalid wife, gave some 
variety to a life that otherwise would have been painfully monoto- 
nous. Everywhere he seems to have been surrounded by devoted 
friends ; of whom among the women a certain *‘ M.,’’ who is de- 
scribed by him as ‘‘ the light of the house,’’ and another who is 
called ‘‘our adopted daughter,’’ stand out prominently, while 
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among his intimate and affectionate masculine correspondents and 
allies are George Gilfillan, Professor Blackie, the Rev. J. Brown 
Paton, Alexander Smith, Dr. Westland Marsten, John Nichol, and 
many more. 

Dobell’s correspondence must have been very voluminous, and 
it is much to be regretted that the book contains so little of it.. He 
had an exquisitely polished epistolary style, perhaps even too per- 
fect, as in its striving after originality it sacrifices a little that frank 
simplicity which must be given up if people write their commonest 
letters “‘ with an eye to posterity.’’ Whether or not he did so, 
posterity must needs be grateful for such a charming result as the 
following birthday letter “‘ to a young sister :”’ 


** ABERCROMBIE PLACE, Afril 11¢h, 1854. 

‘“‘T have not forgotten your wish, you see, and I send you a kiss for it and for 
the way in which it was expressed. 

** May my letters be indeed to you like ‘messages from Paradise,’ except 
that I trust they may not be ‘so few and far between.’ What the paradisaical 
element in them can be I am at a loss to guess, but be they terrestrial and black 
as midnight, may your love, dear little-great sister, ever, as now, transfigure them 
to the texture of that higher region wherefrom all love descends. 

** There’s a long complicated sentence for you! Strange enough to be writ- 
ten to a little sister if I did not know that little sister had already so much of the 
mind of a woman—‘ The mind of a woman.” There indeed is a text for birthday 
wishes ; God give you one day the mind of awoman. This is a better wish than 
if I said even the mind of an angel, for God does all things in an ordained progres- 
sion, and the order of His providence is first ‘ woman,’ then ‘ angel.’ Therefore 
you will neglect’ nothing that completes the true character of woman, nor think 
anything unimportant that is a part of it, however small, conscious that the God 
who created womanhood can alone know the real value of anything that He has 
made, and that sometimes in our human estimates ‘ the last may be first and the 
first last.’ 

‘* Now the ideal of a woman’s character is ‘ Beautiful Goodness.’ Not good- 
ness only, but beautiful goodness. You will say perhaps that all goodness is 
beautiful, and so it is when in perfection, but, like many other things in nature, it 
requires to be completely and fully developed before you perceive all its qualities. 
Summer fruit is summer fruit, even before it is ripe—there are all the main sub- 
stances present in it which constitute a fruit—stone, skin, pulp, juice ; but it is 
only when warmed into perfection that it becomes flushed with color, tinted with. 
bloom, sweet to the taste and beautiful to the eye. 

‘So with goodness. Goodness is goodness also long before it is ripe: and 
many people think it the better the sourer and bitterer it is. But you, dear sister, 
will be content with nothing less than goodness sunshined into beauty. 

‘* Never be careless of anything that is beautiful. It may seem a trifle, but 
beauty is divine, you know, and God can dwell as easily in an atom as in heaven. 
The bloom on the plum, the fush on the rose, the immaculacy of the snowdrop, 
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the intensity of the light—these trifles sometimes make the difference between 
beauty and non-beauty. 

“* You are now entering upon one of the most touching and precious times of 
life, when the child begins to blossom into the maiden—I was going to say ‘ girl,’ 
but we have called you giil a long, long while. Your birthday comes precisely at 
that very age of the growing year. May the God of goodness and beauty, who 
never fails to flower the spring into summer with harvest, find you as obedient as 
the dutiful earth and bless and glorify you likewise. And long seasons hence may 
He gather your wheat into his garner, that you yourself, relieved from that burthen 
of works and duties, may burst forth again unto the spring which is everlasting !"’ 


Take another, ‘‘ to his father and mother,’’ one of those dearly 
valued ‘‘ Sunday letters’’ which he wrote so long and faithfully to 
the beloved family home at Detmore : 


** SOUTH CLERMISTEN, October 19th. 

“* Oh that I could be home with a thought and see the silent, golden English 
autumn ! though there are things at home that I long to see far more. In every 
season the difference between England and Scotland is distinct and characteristic, 
but in none, I think, more than in this. At home the wide, grand, calm melan- 
choly time dies ‘like an emperor standing,’ and falls, a corpse of gold. Here, 
the perpetual flurry of the weather pulls it to pieces, like a traveller in a flock of 
‘ wolves. Athome every stage and age of death may be seen together on the tree, 
till some November night brings them all down at once ; here, a ghastly green, 
that grows daily more spectral, carrying an old-maid sort of horrid youth into the 
very jaws of the grave. Every day finds the trees thinner and thinner, but still 
grinning with a grisly green.”’ 

Those landscape letters, vivid with most brilliantly minute word- 
painting, are interspersed with others of an ethical kind full of his 
own strong, clearly defined, and never concealed opinions : 


“In old times gentlehood, the one comprehensive caste, depended solely on 
blood. Given the blood, and nothing within the wide limits of virtue and honor 
could degrade the gentleman. To believe otherwise he would have resented as 
mortal insult to the noble liberty of gentle birth. To be made or unmade by 
external circumstances (of moral indifference) was the characteristic and villainous 
condition of the serf. ‘Gentleman’ therefore came to be the social standard, and 
we find ‘gentlemen’ employed in the free and varied manner that might be 
expected from the liberal consciousness of unalienable rank. We never went so 
far in England as abroad, where nobles, without loss of caste, might be found as 
grooms and menials; but the difference was not in the priaciple, but in the 


degrees of application."’ 
The natural outcome of these beliefs is the following beautiful 
letter ‘‘ to a sister,’’ the wife of a ‘‘ man in business :”’ 


** A great deal has been written and talked lately about the possibility of gen- 
tlemen in business : but what would do more than a library of books would be 
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one complete, thoroughly finished, unmistakable illustration. When I saw you, 
or thought of you rather, and your dear husband, settled for fourteen years in 
your beautiful ‘ Moorlands,’ it seemed to me—here is precisely the golden oppor- 
tunity : here are husband and wife, father and mother, just fitted by original qual- 
ities and education (for if either element is absent the experiment can't be perfect) 
to realize, if they try, the ideal home and family of a gentleman, and just so placed 
by the fortune of life as to make such a combination of circumstances the very Q. 
E. D. for which we are all looking! I don’t say it is to be done without difficulty, 
but I do say and believe that you have the power to do this thing if you set your- 
selves to it, and resolve that morally, intellectually, and zsthetically you will be 
content with nothing short of the highest you can attain. And to make this illus- 
tration perfect, it is almost necessary that it should be representative—¢.¢c., that it 
should depend for its beauty on things that are not in their nature exceptional, 
but can be shared more or less by every well-organized, well-educated member of 
the great middle class. A husband and father carrying on successfully the prac- 
tical affairs of work-a-day life, and depending for his nobility of station simply 
on the high degree of excellence to which he carries his duties, occupations, tastes 
and pleasures ; a wife and mother content in the same manner with simply trying 
to live out Christian ladyhood to its fairest and noblest possible—there are the two 
heads of such a household as I want to see ; such a household as may enable me to 
answer the incredulous, ‘ Ah, my dear poet, a very pretty dream indeed !’ with an 
introduction to my brother and sister at ——.”’ 



































How the poet, who was himself also a man of business, carried 
out the theories he preached, his “‘ favorite’ brother, often men- 
tioned in the book, thus writes : 


** Whatever he (Sydney) did, he did well. In business he was practical and 
shrewd : and while he had time and strength to direct, his affairs prospered. 
. Characteristic of him were his simplicity and courage in carrying out the 
daily round of business duties that must of course have been uncongenial and even 
sometimes antagonistic to his personal tastes and feelings. He worked on in 
accordance with a code of principles which he applied to the acts necessary to 
gaining daily bread. . . . He held that the first business and profession of 
every man is to be a Christian gentleman ; and that the acts and processes by 
which he gains money should always be a secondary part of his life and character : 
that, consequently, so long as the occupation is honest, it does not much signify 
what that occupation happens to be ; it can be made mean or dignified accord- 
ing to the personal character of the man who pursues it. He therefore did not 
attempt to escape from the business he had been brought up to pursue. He was 
strictly abstemious in his habits ; but he considered the use of wines and spirits 
as a legitimate luxury ; and that to condemn that use for fear of its abuse might 
accord with Mohammedan or Buddhist morality, but was inconsistent with the 
tenor of Christian philosophy. He held moreover that what was allowed to the 
rich should not be withheld from the poor ; that the more dangerous and difficult 
the traffic might be, the more important it was that men of courage and character 
should undertake it, and in this spirit he worked simply and fearlessly.”’ q 
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However high was Sydney Dobell’s standard of manhood, in 
that of womanhood he must, in this age of advanced opinions, have 
laid himself open to the charge of narrowness. Evidently he held 
the doctrine of the softer sex being the ‘‘inferior’’ animal. He 
says of ‘‘ Aurora Leigh’’—though owning to having read it with 
** profound admiration’’— 


“I hold it to be no poem; for no woman, not even such a large-brained 

and large-hearted woman as Mrs. Browning . . . can create one: but 
it is one of the most signal and monumental books of modern times. 
The more I live and study human nature, the more I perceive all feminine litera- 
ture to be an error and an anomaly—a necessary anomaly at present, and to be 
dealt with as such, but always under the circumstances to be recognized as an 
anomaly, and never suffered to enter into the ideal of human society.”’ 


Consequently with a sister who had committed the great enor- 
mity of writing a book he argues as follows : 


** Now I dare say you will say I am very unreasonable when I confess that, 
much as I liked the performance, I was sorry to see it. But to show you the 
higher rates of the apparent unreason, I will explain why. I never doubted that 
you could if you liked accomplish a thing of this kind, and better even than this, 
and take your place among the hourly aggregating troop of authoresses, who are 
the pleasant vices and brilliant misfortunes of recent English literature. But I 
always hoped you would be content with the potentiality, and would set the much 
required example of resisting a temptation which bids fair to stain with ink the 
sweetest sanctuaries of life and taint with the inevitable evils of every unnatural 
and abnormal gratification three fourths of the women of England. 

“It is precisely those women who could do otherwise if they chose, that 
should be careful to set the example of reminding the sisterhood that there are 
nobler vocations in this world than writing books, and a truer womanhood than 
that which wears its heart upon its sleeve. All honor and sympathy to those 
women for whom res angusta domi make this self-immolation an unescapable 
necessity (and the best of them confess how sorely they feel the profanation and 
all the defeminizing influences of their profession), but whenever no irresistible 
duty demands the service, I think, and every year strengthens the conviction, that 
it ceases to be justifiable.”’ 


A dictum which few men and possibly fewer women would be in- 
clined to support. 

Clearly, the poet devoted to a special ideal does not perceive the 
flaw in his own argument, viz., that if female authorship be so great 
an error, to commit it for money does not render the offence less 
venal, but more so. The res angusta domi should be met in some 
other way than by such a sacrifice, granting it to be a sacrifice. But 
this is a question which it is idle to argue. The world’s experience 
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proves that as a man may be a man of genius and yet a good citi- 
zen, husband, father, and friend, so a woman may be able to ex- 
press, in art, literature, science, or any other form, that which it 
has pleased Heaven to put in her to express, without either ig- 
noring or denying her womanhood, or giving up one iota of those 
domestic duties which are at once her utmost blessing and her 
greatest charm. 

Nevertheless, it would be well for all women who desire to un- 
womanize themselves in any frantic way, to lay to heart some of 
Sydney Dobell’s words in a letter, planned, but never finished, 
when the question, ‘* Why are early marriages more and more 
rare ?’’ was mooted in the Zimes newspaper. The cause, he con- 
sidered, is the increasing selfishness of young men, and the decreas- 
ing loveliness of young women: 


“* Lovely (he says) is an unsatisfactory word, but it is the best available. A 
lovely thing is a thing which is lovable, and it is more or less lovely as it is more 
or less adapted to be loved. . . . I never knew a man of more than moderate 
stature who felt undersized by the side of the loftiest female intellect ; but I know 
that the strongest and proudest men have often felt ready to sink in sackcloth and 
ashes, upon knees no human force could bend, before the humility, the purity, the 
unconsciousness, the self-oblivion of the simplest woman in the world.”’ 


A few prose writings in which Dobell expressed, as if forced by 
inner compulsion, some of his strongest opinions, political, ethical, 
and moral, a few poems, provoking diverse and most opposite criti- 
cism (into which this present paper enters not, as it deals with the 
man rather than his writings), and now and then very beautiful 
letters to friends and kinsfolk—this was all the iabeRoctnel fruit of 
his life for ten more years. 

But it seems to have been by no means a oiieaiieiie or idle 
life. The utmost of brain work that his physicians allowed him to 
do he did daily. He studied several languages ; so that during his 
compelled winters abroad, in the south of France, Spain, Italy, he 
was able thoroughly to throw himself into the social life of the 
people, and to gather, invalid as he always was more or less, all the 
good that could be got out of foreign travelling. Nor, though 
continually drifting hither and thither, seeking for his wife and 
himself the health that never came, does it seem to have been either 
a dreary or homeless existence. He carried his ‘‘ home’’ with him. 
Wherever he pitched his tent, all his friends immediately gathered 
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round him. Whether in Scotland or Gloucestershire, he seems to have 
had the faculty of choosing most picturesque places to live in, and 
the still higher art of making every house a home. And when 
driven from them he made the best of his nomadic life by drinking 
in at every intellectual pore the keen delight of travelling. 

But the years were fast narrowing for the restless spirit, which 
had begun life with such lofty aims, such gigantic aspirations, few 
of which were ever fulfilled. Sudden and mysterious attacks of 
illness, supposed to be partly epileptic, attacked him from time to 
time, and were followed by long prostration. Consecutive brain 
work became impossible. All his bad symptoms were aggravated, 
if indeed they were not primarily caused, by an accident, at first 
thought to be very slight. Standing on the shore at Puteoli, the 
supposed landing-place of St. Paul, and trying to realize for himself 
the exact sight which met the apostle’s eyes, he slipped backwards 
into an old Roman drain, bruising the neck and the top of the 
spine. Successive attacks of illness followed. 


“* The one thing chiefly prescribed for him by his physicians at all times of his 
life—rest—seemed always unattainable. Rest of brain, rest of heart, were alike 
impossible. The more difficult all effort became, the more resolved he seemed 
to persevere in it ; the more a duty cost him in personal suffering, the more indom- 
itably determined was he not to give up the doing of it. Education, early habit, 
and natural disposition combined to produce an over-conscientiousness, which, 
so far as earthly results went, defeated its own end. To try and follow from his 
own memoranda, and from other records, his inner life at this time, is to wonder 
that nerves and brain so long endured such tension, and that the blow which soon 
struck him down did not fall sooner.” 


Something of this character is indicated in his face by the por- 
trait prefixed to Vol. I., painted about this time by his artist broth- 
er Clarence, his ‘‘ favorite,’’ so often referred to, who thus writes 
concerning it : 


“* I have compared notes with three well-known artists who have made a sim- 
ilar attempt ; we all agreed that we never had a subject to whom it was more diffi- 
cult to do justice: that the pictures were all more or less failures. The general 
effect of our model was so extremely beautiful and impressive—though the features 
when examined and drawn in detail were not regular—and the expression was so 
subtle and peculiar, that it was never caught on paper or canvas, so that the effect 
we wished to reproduce was marred and unsatisfactory when compared with the 
original. He belonged to ng type, for I have never seen another man at all 
like him ; those who knew Lord Byron personally said Sydney's face recalled 
his. . . . But Byron’s head, though of similar proportions, was small, while 
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Sydney's was exceptionally large, some three inches larger in circumference than 
an ordinary-sized man’s head, and its height was even more remarkable than the 
length. His eyes were the bluest violet I have ever tried to paint : no color could 
quite match their liquid ultramarine hues, and no lines convey their varying 
expression—sometimes tender and sympathetic, at others stern and commanding, 
but usually, when in repose, they had a curious searching gaze as though for ever 
trying to read and solve some unknown problem. The nose was straight, the 
upper lip rather long ; but the mouth, even in middle age, was full and expressive 
as a boy's.” 





In the summer of 1869 a second accident befell him. Trying a 
newly purchased horse he was thrown, ‘‘ found himself unable to 
move beyond leaning upon one elbow, and at once faced the proba- 
bility that he was dangerously, perhaps mortally injured.’’ 


* Nearly three months of helplessness and much suffering followed. Though 
the injury proved to be in some ways less than could have been expected, the blow 
to the spine and the shock to the nervous system caused an amount of prostration 
that induced doubt as to whether he would recover the use of his limbs: and the 
muscles of one hip were so far strained and weakened that he never again felt him- 
self to have a good and safe hold of his horse. Riding, which all his life had been 
the one almost unfailing restorative, became from this time impossible. 

“During the many weeks before he regained power to walk or even to stand— 
when he was very incredulous of ever again being anything but a cripple—those 
about him were struck with his wonderful serenity and thankfulness. - 

“In a sonnet written at this time, headed,‘ Under Especial Blessings,’ a son- 
net that for some of his friends was and always remained a psychological puzzle, 
he tried to express his sense of overpowering gratitude for the mercy which had 
spared his life. 

** Love of life was indeed always characteristic of him. It was not simply that 
he was resigned to live because such was God's will, and for the sake of those 
who loved him, but that he rejoiced in life. Life, mere life, ‘in the sweetness of 
the upper world,’ he valued as a priceless blessing. Knowing how intrinsic was 
his faith in all that makes the hope of immortality most consoling and supporting, 
knowing, too, how the deepening presence of sickness made most things men 
count worth living for impossible to his later years, this joy in living was often to 
those most intimately near him a marvel and a mystery.”’ 


Nevertheless it probably helped in his temporary revival to 
a moderately healthy condition, during which his ever active brain 
pertinaciously accomplished as much work as it could, and much 
more than it ought. Solid political papers—Dobell was from first 
to last a keen politician—alternated with light fancies, such as the 
following—all the more touching as the work of a man whose 
‘‘ education’”’ in the external sense ended when only a boy of 
twelve years old : 
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TRANSLATION OF ‘‘ ANIMULA, VAGULA, BLANDULA. 


Little soul, little fluttering 
Forsaking soul, that of this mortal breast 
Hast been the friendless guest, 
Oh, whither dost thou wing ? 
‘Little thing, little naked thing, 
Poor little, naked, pallid, shuddering thing, 
That hast forgotten even how to jest. 


“He often,’’ says his biograpker (who has done this difficult 
task in the truest, tenderest way, not by continually describing the 
subject of it, but arranging it so that he is made to describe him- 
self), ‘‘ he often amused odd quarters of an hour when resting on 
his sofa, or longer periods of his unrestful nights, in making little 
jeux @ esprit, sometimes in English, often in French, Italian, or 
Spanish, which he afterwards scribbled down. He wrote also at 


such waste times two or three political or electioneering burlesques. . 


His pleasure, when a couplet on some question of the day, sent to 
Punch, was immediately inserted, was like a boy’s. . . . There 
was unselfishness as well as philosophy in the sweet-blooded way 
in which he made the most of all the more burlesque and pleasant 
aspects of his life. Although his deeper thoughts must always have 
been serious and solemn enough, they were never touched with 
gloom.”’ 

A “‘ decided and severe epileptiform attack’’ convinced his friends 
and himself, as he says in a letter, that ‘‘ his travelling days were 
over.’’ It became necessary to settle in some comfortable house 
which might be a ‘‘ home to live in and to die in.’’ This was 
found in Barton End House, near Nailsworth, Gloucestershire, not 
far from the pretty cottage where, eighteen years before, he had fin- 
ished ‘* Balder.’’ In August, 1871, the family settled there, truly 
“a home to live in’’—for he seems to have taken endless delight in 
the ‘* roomy comfort of the substantial old home and the beauty-of 
its grounds and situation’’—and finally, ‘‘ a home to die in.’’ 

Not, however, for three years hence, three far from unhappy 
years, despite his constant liability to those epileptiform attacks, in 
which, however, the symptoms of decided epilepsy were always ab- 
sent. 

“* Most of his friends felt that the life he now led, of self-denial 
and suffering, of constant prostration and chastisement, of gallant 
resurgence from prostration, only to be overwhelmed again by the 
mysterious evil which sapped the powers of life, could have had for 
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them no beauty that they should desire it. Truly he pos- 
sessed many kinds of joy. No one, his wife says, who had ever 
seen could ever forget the rapt delight with which, after a restless 
night of suffering, he would listen to the matin music of spring 
birds. . . . This pure joy in the exquisiteness of spring and of 
memory made the very opening of his eyes upon these aspects of 
nature a feast of thankful wonder. . . . His faithful joy in the 
‘deep things of God’ as revealed to us by the ‘ mind of Christ,’ 
and his unwavering allegiance to the central truths of religion thus 
revealed . . . made an atmosphere about him which it wasa _ 
spiritual and even a physical support and elevation to breathe. 
Consciousness of the weakness of his sick body was lost in the im- 
pression of wholesome health made by the sound and strong 
spirit.’’ 

But in spite of this the flesh was fast failing. In the spring and 


_ summer of 1874 sudden and heavy worldly cares consequent on the 


death of the manager of his house of business fell upon him. 
‘* Long letters had to be written, and written at once, long busi- 
ness discussions held, and complicated statements attended to.’’ 
The all but dying man roused himself, and did all that was neces- 
sary to do, ‘‘so that members of his own family who visited him 
were deceived ; and his wife’s repeated expression, ‘ These things 
will kill him,’ was understood to be passionate exaggeration ; as 
was his mother’s exclamation, ‘ Then you have killed him,’ when 
told of two or three hours of close and uninterrupted business dis- 
cussion, and of the mental vigor he had shown, only a month before 
the end.’”’ 

That end his biographer alone must tell, for no one else could 
do it so touchingly and so well. After a brief three days’ absence, 
‘‘the change she (his adopted daughter) saw was not only that of 
increased weakness ; there was in his face a peculiar inwardly ab- 
sorbed expression, as if the invisible world, more real and present 
to him than the visible, so occupied him that it was only with effort 
he brought himself back from that far country to consciousness of 
what was passing aroundhim. . . . Aperfect peacefulness and 
placidity was the general expression of his face about this time 
‘ so that those about him received an impression of insuper- 
able vitality that would not allow apprehension of the great change.” 

** But,’’ on one of the first days of August, ‘‘ from a desperate 
sense that something must be done to rouse him, he was persuaded 
to lie out in the open air on the sunny gravel sweep in front of the 
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house for a quarter of an hour, and ‘‘ seemed in a peculiar manner 
to delight in all that met his eyes. He was taking his last fuliy 
conscious look of his beloved beech-woods, and the sloping terraced 
garden to the east end of the house; of which he had always been 
specially fond. On going indoors he fell into a profound sleep on 
the sofa. On his awaking the evening was passed as usual, but in 
the. middle of that night he woke in a strange tremble and confu- 
sion of mind from which his brain never wholly cleared.’’ 
Nearly a week passed, during which he did not leave his room, 
and had one or two ‘‘fixed delusions.’’ On the oth of August violent 
“delirium set in, and the strong, acute, delicate brain was overthrown 
forever. 


“He lay for two weeks, only partially and at intervals conscious—conscious- 
ness always marked by some questions, pleasant tender’ saying, or recognition. 
His incoherent talk was oftenest of abstract. philosophy . . . or expressions 
of loving anxiety and compassion for his wife. ‘ How beautiful,’ was the comment 
of all who looked upon his face. At all calm times he looked so much less ill 
than those who had watched him in other illnesses had often seen him look, that 
hope would occasionally make itself felt even now. But he never slept except 
under the influence of sedatives, and these so visibly lowered all powers of life, 
that to administer them was to hasten the end. Incessant restlessness wore him 
out. 

“On the evening of August 22d, as his favorite rooks, winging home, were 
crossing the sky in front of his window, his last breath was quietly drawn. Rest 
came tohim. The last sunshine of a glorious August evening lay rich and deep 
upon the scene he loved so dearly. The arms of his wife were wound him, and 
his hand was held by his mother."’ 


On the first day of September, his favorite month, the month of 
his wife’s birthday, the month which in the old early days of happy 
courtship he spent at her house, his mortal remains were taken to 
the Painswick cemetery, chosen for their resting-place as over-look- 
ing a district the ideal beauty of which was specially dear to him. 


The funeral service was read by Dr. Percival, who made a long, 


journey from the place of his holiday sojourn to be present. His 


brothers and many old friends gathered round the coffin, which was © 


lowered to its rest covered with fragrant white flowers. On the 
coffin (by his own wish expressed years before) were engraved these 
words, ‘‘ Lord, remember me when Thou comest into Thy kingdom.” 
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RAILWAY POOLS. 


HE term “‘ pool,’’ as applied to railway compacts, is a mis- 

nomer. It designates commonly a game in which all the 
players contribute to make up the stake and the winner gets the 
whole. Ina railway pool, so called, on the other hand, each party 
receives an allotment. Moreover, the expression carries a sugges- 
tion of gaming, which is not consistent with legitimate operations. 
The term ‘“‘ joint purse,’’ current in England, is more appropriate. 
In this country effort has been made to substitute the word “‘ ap- 
portionment.’’ But the objectionable title remains, and is used in 
discussion, in official acts, and in proposed laws. Either phrase 
signifies an agreement for the division of competitive traffic, or the 
revenue derived therefrom, in accordance with established percent- 
ages. There are two kinds, known respectively as tonnage and 
money pools. The former are of recent origin, and are peculiar 
to this country. The latter date back forty years, and originated 
in England. 

The tonnage pool is simple in structure. It is an agreement to 
divide, absolutely, a given tonnage. Thus, of the traffic originat- 
ing at or coming to New York, and destined by rail to the West, 
the four trunk lines agree to accept certain proportions respectively. 
If the business, as delivered by the shippers, does not effect the 
agreed distribution, then the roads which are short send to those 
which are in excess, and cart therefrom a prescribed amount of 
freight. This method of securing results is called a “‘ physical 
division.”’ 

A money pool is more complex. An effort is made to divide the 
traffic in accordance with agreed percentages ; but, as that can rarely 
be done, the earnings of each road are computed monthly, and 
the distribution of the gross amount is made according to agree- 
ment. For that purpose a clearing-house is necessary. Through 
its operations parties that fail to get their share of the traffic are 
compensated therefor in money. 

Both plans require from all concerned a surrender of the business 
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embraced. Is such resort necessary? The inquiry is pertinent, 
and reply to it is requisite to a just conception of the utility of 
pools. 

The object sought is the maintenance of agreed rates. To 
accomplish this, other expedients have been tried ; most frequently 
agreements based upon honor. These have invariably failed ; until, 

in railway circles, the conclusion is reached, that rates can not be 
maintained without a pool. This fact is deplorable. It reveals a 
sad lack of confidence. The cause is not difficult to trace. It re- 
quires but a short review ; ten years, perhaps, would suffice. Going 
back over that period, we find that railway operations were not then 
perplexing ; that managers had, comparatively, easy tasks ; that in 
most cases their territory was undisputed. Now, the conditions 
are changed. A dozen rivals struggle for the same traffic. There 
is not enough for all ; but as each is resolved to get the largest 
share, a scramble ensues. In the mé/¢ée rates fall so low that no 
road wants the business. This induces reflection, which commonly 
results in an agreement to divide. Thus, at most competing points, 
pools have sprung into existence. 

Meantime the impression is created that pools are opposed to 
public interest. The secrecy attending them engenders distrust. 
People imagine that things are done which will not bear the light. 
Hence combinations are viewed with suspicion and dislike. Yet the 
legitimate demand is not so much for low rates as for uniform quo- 
tations, which can not be assured without concerted action. Whence 
it follows that a union of lines will serve the public better than 
the same roads would were they to scramble for patronage. 

During a ‘‘ war’ rates often fall fifty per cent, but they can not 
be guaranteed beyond the day on which they are given; hence a 
grain-dealer, for instance, would derive little advantage from them, 
because he is unable to purchase and secure deliveries on the same 
day. Two merchants do a like business side by side. One goes to 
New York when rates are low, makes his purchases, and ships at 
what are considered favorable rates. A week later his rival makes 
similar purchases, and, rates having fallen lower, he is given an 
advantage which is not due to sagacity, but to the accident of hav- 
ing chanced to ship when rates had dropped to the lowest figures. 
The conditions of the parties as they stand related to the carrier 
are identical, and, in such case, they are entitled to like treatment ; 
but they can not be assured of it unless the roads act under direc- 
tion. of a common and competent authority. Otherwise, special 
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rates will be given; not to the many, but to the favored few. 
Men of small means seldom get them ; those of large wealth in- 
variably do. It isa pernicious practice, which creates favoritism 
and benefits a few, while it inflicts penalties on many. These 
abuses—and others scarcely less grievous—pooling compacts were 
expected to remove. Theoretically, they were faultless and strong ; 
practically, they were defective and weak. Under circumstances 
exceptionally favorable, they worked admirably. Ordinarily, how- 
ever, their success was not complete. A statement of the reasons 
of this will follow a glance at the organizations. 

Most prominent and representative—each of its kind—are the 
South-Western Railway Association and the west-bound trunk- 
line compact. The former is a money pool, with a clearing-house 
attachment. The latter is a tonnage pool, which adjusts differences 
by “‘ physical divisions.”’ 

The first-named comprises eight railways. They are presumed 
to control the traffic passing between points east and St. Joseph, 
Atchison, Leavenworth, and Kansas City. The latter are called 
‘* Missouri River points.’’ The Association is divided into three 
divisions. The two roads which run between St. Louis and the 
Missouri River form the St. Louis Division. The line from Toledo 
to the Missouri, via Hannibal, forms the Hannibal Division ; and 
the three roads which run south-west from Chicago, with their 
necessary connections, constitute the Chicago Division. By agree- 
ment forty-five per cent of the gross tonnage which passes in either 
direction is allotted to the St. Louis Division, a like amount to the 
Chicago Division, and the remaining ten per cent to the Hannibal 
Division. The business embraced is practically surrendered to the 
direction of the Association. Rates are established by joint author- 
ity for each division, and the business carried is extended at those 
rates. Reasonable efforts are made to divide the tonnage accord- 
ing to agreement ; but, if found impracticable, the excess of ton- 
nage is compuied at tariff rates, and the revenue derived there- 
from, after the deduction of thirty per cent, for operating expenses, 
is paid to those which are short. These settlements are made 
monthly. Sometimes the balances are large; but at the end of a 
year the account is nearly even. During the two years and a 
quarter which terminated with last November, the sum of $450,000 
had passed between the divisions in settlement of differences 
declared, and, at the date named, it appeared that the St. Louis 
Division had paid out about $6000 more than it had received, 
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These results were attained on a total business of about $10,000,- 
000, and they sufficiently demonstrate the folly of fighting over a 
business which, if allowed to take its natural course, divides itself 
so evenly. 

Aside from the general pool just described, sub-pools exist be- 
tween the two St. Louis roads and between the lines which constitute 
the Chicago Division. Those roads agree in what proportions the 
forty: five per cent allotted to each division shall be divided among 
the lines which form either division. The same plan of settlement 
which governs in the general pool is applied to the sub-pools. The 
commissioner is the clearing-house officer under whose direction all 
settlements are made. The control, both of the local and the gen- 
eral organization, is thus centralized. 

For the territory embraced, a money pool seems to be the only 
kind practicable by reason of the complexity of the conditions, 
Kansas and Nebraska are common ground. Their market is at 
Chicago or St. Louis. At certain seasons the movement prepon- 
derates in favor of one or the other. During the winter it usually 
turns toward St. Louis, while in summer navigation draws it to 
Chicago. At those periods it would be impracticable to divert the 
business out of its course. When there is a movement of grain to 
St. Louis, destined thence by river to New Orleans, it could not 
profitably be forced to Chicago ; hence the Chicago roads let it 
go, and accept in lieu the money which their associates pay on 
account of excess they are enabled to carry at undisturbed rates. 
During navigation, Chicago pays St. Louis. But, as before shown, 
the accounts nearly balance at the end of the year. 

With the trunk-line compact the conditions are simple. Four 
roads lead from New York to the West. The freight embraced can 
be sent ‘to its destination by any of these routes. They have a com- 


mon starting-point and common termini, which connect with roads. 


that run to all points in the West. Provided shippers do not 
object, the commissioner can forward the freight by any route he 
may elect. In that way the agreed distribution could be readily 
made. But shippers do object, and more freight is delivered to 
certain roads than by allotment they are entitled to carry. Then, in- 
stead of equalizing by money payments, the excess freight is hauled 
to the roads that are short, and is sent by those lines to its destina- 
tion. Notwithstanding the opposition encountered, this plan has 
been attended with considerable success. But it has been limited to 
the New York pool. The efforts to apply it to east-bound traffic 
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have failed. Alike result, however, would have attended any other 
plan. For the co-operation essential to success was invariably 
wanting. ; 

The hindrances which have been encountered are inseparable 
from the defects developed. The principal drawback is found in 
the brief period for which agreements have been made. Their 
duration has been limited to three months, or, in rare instances, to 
ayear. These fitful efforts led the agents to believe that the com- 
pacts would not last long, and that, as a recurrence of fierce strug- 
gles for traffic was imminent, they must not, meantime, relax any 
effort to retain their share of business, Such a spirit was early 
shown ; and when it became evident that agreements could not be 
maintained unless the soliciting agents were withdrawn, objection 
was made that there was not sufficient assurance of permanence in 
the compacts to warrant such withdrawal. Yet it was manifest that 
an apportionment, if properly carried: out, left nothing for these 
agents todo. Their retention, therefore, could only be fruitful in 
the event of its failure. The agreement seeks to maintain har- 
mony. Their interest is to prevent it. In that respect they are 
quite successful, for they have absolutely no confidence in each 
other. Any considerable movement of freight over another road 
excites their worst suspicions ; because they will not admit that a 
rival. line can, fairly, take a large lot of freight from a common 
point., Each man claims that his line is the dest, and asserts that, 
on equal terms, his road would, certainly, get more business than 
could any other. These convictions they inject into their credulous 
superiors. Thereby distrust is created and discontent follows, 
whereupon the contracting parties take steps to “ protect’’ them- 
selves. Such action indeed is contrary to agreement and invites 
dissolution ; but it is hardly possible to restrain officer or agent 
when threatened with loss of business. These experiences are con- 
stantly recurring, and, nevertheless, the soliciting agents flourish, 
although, while they do, traffic compacts can not. 

In the same category may be classed the fast freight lines. A 
Western manager called them ‘‘ vampires.’’ It was strong lan- 
guage, but their mission does seem to be to destroy. Compacts 
formed between competing roads are frequently subverted by the 
action of line agents. They are numerous and zealous ; and, being 
chiefly concerned to secure tonnage, any plan which limits those ef- 
forts is opposed to their interest. A complete pool would starve 
them out. Therefore their opposition is a struggle for existence. 
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Thus far they have the advantage, and they will retain it so long as 
they are supported by the trunk lines. The latter could obliterate 
them all. But they are not disposed to do it, although it is obvi- 
ous that if the freight lines survive and prosper, traffic compacts 
can not. 

The lack of an adequate binding force has also proved a serious 
defect. For atime dependence was placed upon the honor of mem- 
bers. That estimable quality was to hold all parties in ready sub- 
mission. Experience soon dispelled the delusion, and taught that 
something stronger than promises was required. Men who had 
prided themselves on their ‘‘ smartness’’ could not, by the adoption 
of fair resolutions, be induced to abandon their peculiar methods. 
They continued to practice sharp maneuvers, and their rivals, 
resolved not to be outwitted, resorted to counter-tricks. Such ex- 
periences, oft recurring, have forced the conclusion that no road 
will be absolutely honest unless the temptation to be dishonest is 
removed. 

The same reliance proved illusory in another respect. The 
obligations incurred were considered debts of honor. Parties never 
felt that they could go into court and collect balances, if withheld 
from them ; consequently distrust existed, lest, when any member 
should be called upon to pay over a large amount, he might refuse, 
and thereby break the agreement. This occurred in a few cases. 
Usually the debtor road would bring forward an old claim,.and 
propose to credit the amount declared on the unsettled account. 
Disagreement and separation followed. To avoid these troubles, 
the tonnage-pool—in which no money is passed—was devised. 

Equally noticeable, and more disastrous, has been the omis- 
sion to provide an effective method of arbitration. Compacts be- 
tween rival companies require many concessions. Otherwise 
they can not stand. Yet parties to them frequently refuse to 
concede. Sometimes the difference is trifling in amount, but the 
companies ‘‘ stand out,’’ professedly for the “‘ principle of the 
thing.'’ Possibly more stubbornness than wisdom is generally 
displayed. But at any rate these ‘‘ dead locks’’ could be avoided 
by arbitration. This, however, must be provided for in advance, 
as witness the inability of the trunk lines from Chicago to select an 
arbitrator. Early last summer, at a convention held in Saratoga, 
it was resolved that east-bound traffic from the principal Western 

points should be pooled ; and that, in case the companies could not 
agree as to the proportions in which the business should be distrib- 
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uted, the matter should be left to arbitration. Subsequently several 
ineffectual attempts were made to form the proposed organization. 
At two points—Indianapolis and St. Louis—agreements were 
reached without much delay or difficulty. But it was not until 
late in December that a definite motion to apportion the traffic from 
Chicago was made. Still, the parties could not agree as to what 
percentage they would accept. They agreed, however, to pool from 
that date, and that the tonnage should be divided in such propor- 
tions as should afterward be determined. This was hailed as a 
worthy achievement. Unfortunately the congratulation was prem- 
ature, for soon it became evident that no one could be named as 
arbitrator who would be acceptable to all. After many vain en- 
deavors, and the fruitless agency of another convention in New 
York, it was determined to leave the selection to the presidents of 
the trunk lines. In due course of time they met, and failed to 
agree, as their lieutenants had done. 

Such a spectacle might have been avoided had the precise man- 
ner and method of arbitration been agreed upon before the neces- 
sity for it arose. That has long been the custom in Great Britain, 
where traffic agreements are wont to contain arbitration clauses. 
The ‘* English and Scotch traffic agreement’’ provided that, in all 
cases of disagreement, the matter in dispute should be left to 
the decision of the railway clearing-house committee, or to Mr. 
Gladstone, or to Mr. Laing, or, failing these, to an arbitrator 
to be chosen by the several companies, or to a person to be 
named by the Attorney-General for the time being. In all cases 
the award was to be conclusive and binding upon the parties. The 
most noted decision under these stipulations was the so-called 
‘* Gladstone award,’’ which was made in April, 1857. Four com- 
panies, whose lines ran northward from London, were unable to 
agree upon the proportions they would accept of the receipts to 
be derived from the business which was common to them. They 
agreed to refer the question to Mr. Gladstone, and to accept the 
award which he should make for a period of fourteen years. 
It was further agreed that the submission to reference might be 
made arule of one of the superior courts of Westminster. The 
award stood for the period named ; and during all that time one 
conversant with it says ‘‘ it worked without difficulty.’’ This was 
owing, remarks the same authority, not so much “‘to the great 
ability displayed as to the simplicity of the arrangement and the 
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good faith of the parties, who were all anxious to preserve rates 
and fares.’’ 

No less important was the famous ‘‘ Humber agreement,’’ by 
which the parties owning railways between the manufacturing dis- 
tricts and eastern seaports, ‘‘ pooled’’ all the business for ten years, 
after the lapse of which the agreement was renewed, obviously with 
great benefit to all concerned. In this compact the reference to 
arbitration covered disagreements as to rates. 

Both of these agreements were in advance of any similar efforts 
in this country. They were characterized by a sincerity which has 
here been strangely wanting. There have been few instances when 
the impression has prevailed that all ‘* parties were anxious to pre- 
serve rates and fares,’’ and were willing to make personal sacrifices 
to secure good results. Yet, precisely such surrender is demanded. 
Compacts, to be efficient, require absolute control of the traffic em- 
braced. To that extent, therefore, the authority of general officers 
would be curtailed. Such a requirement was repugnant to many, 
and they refused compliance with it. They imagined the compacts 
were designed to lessen their authority, and felt constrained to resist 
the transfer. This view predominated in the subordinates ; but was 
not confined to them. It was held to a considerable extent by those 
high inrank. Some, whose cheerful assent was necessary to success, 
observed that they were competent to manage their own business, 
and that they would not delegate the conduct of it to any individual 
or association. Arbitration they have rejected, on the assumption 
that they know their own business best, and that they neither wish 
nor will tolerate intervention. 

These obstacles have been encountered, and in some cases have 
proved insurmountable. Presuming, however, that an agreement 
exists, there is one way in which the most insubordinate can be 
brought to terms. An association which divides money, provides 
penalties for violation of its rules, and empowers the executive to 
impose fines, is enabled to infuse into the most refractory a spirit 
of ready acquiescence in every reasonable requirement. Settle- 
ments are made as declared by the clearing-house ; and that carries 
the authority to correct errors and to extend all traffic at the rates 
and in the manner prescribed. It is a discretion which, in effect, 
becomes very potential and salutary, 

The defects indicated are inherent to the organizations. They 
may be called domestic troubles. But there are external weak- 
nesses, and the chief one, perhaps, is the equivocal position which 
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pooling compacts sustain before the law. They are private part- 
nerships whose operations have a public interest. Their status 
has been in England the subject of legal inquiry. The leading case 
is that of Hare vs. London and Northwestern Railway Co., Law 
Fournal (Chan.) 820. The court there said: ‘* An allegation that 
injury would be caused to the public by the prevention of com- 
petition in consequence of working agreements between several 
companies, is not sufficient to invaiidate such agreements; and 
an intention to prevent such competition as would be ruinous 
to the companies and not tend to the benefit of the public is 
good ground for h»lding such agreements to be valid.’’ After- 
ward, in 1872, a joint committee of the Lords and Commons 
inquired into the matter. Their conclusion was thus stated: 
‘‘ Whether division of traffic receipts on the joint-purse plan is 
valid at law or not is open to considerable doubt. It is clear that 
the courts will not set aside such an arrangement on the ground 
that it is illegal in the sense of being contrary to public policy. 
But the doubt is whether such an arrangement—which is in effect 
a sort of partnership—is not w/tra vires of such company, and 
whether it may not, therefore, be set aside at the instance of a 
shareholder. This doubt, the committee are advised, is such as to 
make it unsafe for companies to enter into such agreements without 
the sanction of Parliament, although there is evidence that they 
sometimes do.’’—Rep. Railway Co.'s Amalgamation xxvi. The 
advice referred to was given by the Solicitor-General, whose prin- 
cipal doubt was as to the legality of one company paying to 
another any portion of the receipts from traffic which the former 
did not carry. 

Undoubtedly this is a strong point of objection, and it is one 
which can not be urged against a tonnage pool. It was not, how- 
ever, sufficient to invalidate the pool formed between the Western 
Union and the Atlantic and Pacific Telegraph Companies, where a 
petition for that purpose was presented in the Supreme Court of 
New York, at Special Term, in June, 1878. In dismissing the 
petition, the judge said that he “‘ failed to see that the consolida- 
tion of offices where there was not enough business for two was 
against public policy or u/tra vires. Neither was any arrangement 
which the company might make to prevent ruinous competition 
against public policy; and, as the arrangement was manifestly 
for the interest of all parties concerned, there was nothing which 
called for the intervention of the court.”’ 
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In support of this construction is the fact that pooling compacts 
have been recognized by the United States courts. The validity of 
the agreement which existed between the Kansas Pacific and the 
Atchison, Topeka and Sante Fé Railroads during the year 1877 was 
affirmed by the United States Circuit Court for the District of Kan- 
sas. This procedure was necessary because the Kansas Pacific was 
being operated by direction of the court. So, also, when the agree- 
ment made in June, 1878, between the Kansas Pacific, Union Pacific, 
and Colorado Central, was signed, a copy thereof was filed in the 
United States Court at Leavenworth, because the former company 
remained in control of the court. Notwithstanding this, compacts 
are harassed by threatened legislation—State and National. Its 
introduction may be regarded as tacit admission that pooling com- 
pacts are not contrary to existing law; but the feeling created has 
a depressing tendency ; and it is quite evident that apportionments 
can not attain an enduring basis until they are clearly brought un- 
der the protective zgis of statutory law. 

The last obstruction which needs to be noticed—the antipathy 
of the public—can neither be called a defect nor a fault ; rather it 
is a misfortune. As a rule, all combinations are regarded with dis- 
favor. In that respect pools are not exceptional. The outcry 
against them finds utterance in the local press. Complaint is made 
that they advance the rates and keep them up. The fixedness is 
what displeases. Each city wants to be in a position to command 
“‘ fighting’ rates. That accomplished, a contest is soon provoked, 
which the roads are expected to carry on regardless of expense. 
Such has been the history in New York and other ambitious 
centers of commerce. The question as to whether the rates 
charged are reasonable in themselves, does not enter into the dis- 
cussion. The clamor is for rates that will exclude the competition 
of rival marts. In fact, the struggle is one of cities, but, as rail- 
ways constitute the force with which the ‘‘ war’’ is waged, they 
have to bear the brunt of it. With such arrangements apportion- 
ment compacts seriously interfere. The object of these is to pre- 
serve peace, maintain agreed rates, and thereby add to the rev- 
enues of the railroads. In other words, they are organized for 
profit, not for glory. 

In view of the drawbacks enumerated, the question occurs as to 
which form of compact is best adapted to the condition of things as 
they exist. At the outset it may be said that a money pool is prac- 
ticable in all cases, while a tonnage pool is not. Provided all par- 
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ties desire to secure the best results, a money pool can be made 
successful under circumstances which would subvert the most skill- 
fully conducted tonnage pool. A trouble with the latter is, that, even 
when practicable, it is powerless to prevent or punish violations of 
i®?. agreement. Let us assume, for example, that the roads from Chicago 
are pooled on a tonnage basis, and that one member secretly con- 
tracts for the season’s business of certain large shippers. The freight 
at will take that route in order to get the benefit of the contract, there- 
by creating a preponderance of tonnage on that particular line. It 
can not be diverted to other roads unless these other roads carry out 
the rate agreed upon with the individual shipper ; and if they do, 
then the object in forming the pool—the maintenance of an estab- 
lished tariff of rates—is defeated. In any event, there is no satis- 
factory way of remedying the disorder. With a strong money 
pool it might be otherwise. Suppose the rate to be twenty-five 
cents per one hundred pounds when such a contract with the indi- 
vidual is made, say at twenty cents. As soon as the fact becomes 
known, the Association increases the rate to thirty cents, and 
obliges the route which carries the freight to pay into the general 
% fund at that price. Will the road want to carry the freight for 
twenty cents, when it has to account for it on the basis of thirty 
cents? Presumably not. Actual occurrences demonstrate that, in 
such event, the road manifests considerable anxiety to get rid of 
the contract, and usually finds a way to become relieved of the 
burden. 
Take another view. Five roads from a given point agree to 
accept certain established proportions of the business. One road 
may be allotted ten per cent; but, for some reason, it gets only 
five per cent. The pool agent endeavors to ‘‘ even up,’’ but fails. 
What compensation is the road to receive for the five per cent of 
tonnage which it was promised, but could not get? No provision 
exists whereby it can be compensated in money ; and, as it can not 
get the tonnage, it is defrauded of its due, and the ‘* physical pool’’ 
provides no remedy. Instances may be cited. A tonnage pool 
I was arranged from Peoria in the spring, and again in the winter of 
, * 1878. In the latter case, one road was allotted a small percentage 
—-say five percent. The first month it carried three fourths of one per 
cent. Another road was allotted a small percentage, and failed to get 
; Ff: even a fraction! The two got neither freight nor its equivalent. 
In both cases disruption speedily followed. Possibly the same 
result would have attended a money pool, for it was evident that 
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the parties had no confidence in each other, and were resolved to 
snatch all the business within reach. But, at any rate, under a 
money-pool system the roads that failed to get their percentage of 
tonnage would have been compensated therefor in money by the 
roads which carried the excess. 


The chief advantage of the tonnage pool is that, if all parties. 


will fairly co-operate, and it is practicable, it obviates the necessity 
{and the legal question] of paying money for services which the 
recipient has not rendered. But, taking railway men as they are— 
alive to their own interests and distrustful of others—it can neither 
afford a guarantee that rates will be maintained nor inflict adequate 
penalties in case they are not. This opinion is very generally 
entertained—almost unanimously by the Western managers, and 
that it is shared by some in the East the following quotation from 
a letter written by one of large experience and rare attainments 
clearly shows : ‘‘ The general principle of agreements in England 
is a division of moncy instead of a ‘ material’ or ‘ physical’ pool, as 
in the United States, and I must say that, so far as my experience 
leads me, it is the only plan likely to prove permanent. By it all 
parties have an interest in preserving rates ; the incentive to com- 
petition is abolished by making the allowance for working expenses 
barely enough to pay cost ; and, by monthly settlement through 
the clearing-house, all difficulty is avoided.”’ 

This conclusion would hardly apply to similar agreements in this 
country. The incentive to competition is never completely abol- 
ished, no matter how limited the allowance for working expenses. 
Parties have in view a revision of percentages, and they often risk 
a temporary loss in order to increase their tonnage and thereupon 
base a claim to increased allotments. When the gross amount in the 
pool approximates a million dollars, an additional gain of even one 
per cent is an important consideration. Consequently, the divi- 
sions are a constant source of discord and dissatisfaction. When it 
is proposed to agree upon divisions, each road insists upon more than 
it can possibly secure, and then grumblingly accepts all it can get. 
The difficulties are increased if one of the parties labors under dis- 
abilities. Should it be unable, on equal terms, to acquire a large 
business, yet be in a position to injure that of others, and make 
their business worthless to them, it urges that as a reason why it 
should be given more than it is fairly entitled to. Sometimes, for 
the sake of harmony, the demand is complied with ; but the others 
feel none the less keenly that they have been victimized. Hence, 
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if the necessity of agreeing upon percentages could be obviated, 
and agreed rates withal be maintained, the desired remedy would 
be discovered. 

Such expedient has not yet been found. It is comparatively easy 
to point out the defects of traffic compacts ; but no one has arisen 
who can prescribe the proper remedy. No man has shown himself 
competent to solve the railway problem. Its intricacies have 
baffled the ablest minds. And if the results are so barren among 
those skilled in the profession, it need not excite wonder that 
Congress fails to develop a man equal to the emergency. The 
majority of managers—perhaps all of them—are so engrossed 
with the duties peculiar to their several stations that they have no 
time to devote to the study of problems of general interest. Yet, 
were some one to work out a possible solution, and present it for 
their consideration, the probability is that he would be regarded as 
a dreamer. Nevertheless they are anxiously observing the ten- 
dency of events. With dark foreboding they scan the future, in 
which they discern so little promise that many would, doubtless, 
welcome the intervention of Congress. In truth, that resort, in 
various forms, is rapidly possessing the minds of railway men. 
They are agreed as to the desirability of authority to form clearing- 
houses. And because they are so agreed, and it can be shown 
that such a measure would not conflict with public policy, probably 
it will, eventually, be enacted. 

A number of clearing-houses would be necessary. The traffic 
would have to be districted. In the West, natural dividing lines 
are found in Chicago and St. Louis, cities which compete for the 
trade of a large territory. The business there could be brought un- 
der control of one clearing-house, which might include all traffic to 
or from the Missouri River. Passing east from St. Louis and other 
Mississippi River points, the traffic should be subject to one direc- 
tion. It would come within the province of the trunk-line associa- 
tion, which should jointly control all traffic destined to the sea- 
board via Milwaukee, Chicago, St. Louis, or any intermediate 
points. That originating at or destined to the South is a class 
of business which passes through St. Louis, Cairo, Louisville, or 
Cincinnati, and should be separately controlled ; while that directly 
South is a business which is essentially distinct, and should be so 
treated. West-bound from the seaboard, the business could be 
disposed of in similar manner. The various organizations being 
conformable to the same general law, would be enabled to act har- 
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moniously in all matters of common interest. The managers of the 
roads belonging to each clearing-house should constitute its board 
of directors. They should have authority to establish the rates of 
fare and freight, and to appoint and remove the contracting agents 
and others necessary to the conduct of the business. That would 
bring into subordination those who have hitherto been a disturbing 
element. Possibly, the officer in charge of the clearing-house 
might be made to sustain a quasi-governmental relation. That is, in 
consideration of the authority to associate together and sue for 
balances declared, the Government might retain the right to a 
voice in the appointment and removal of the commissioners. They 
should be authorized to construe all regulations, and define what 
constitutes unfair inducements. It should also be their special duty 
to prevent unjust discrimination. For that purpose they should 
be empowered to administer oaths ; and, in the prosecution of in- 
quiries or the hearing of causes they should have authority to 
summon witnesses and require them to answer under oath. Such 
provisions would strengthen the officers, and impart to them some- 
what of the judicial character. Their rulings would not satisfy all 
parties ; but the method suggested would render them more inde- 
pendent than it is possible for them now to be. Besides, it would 
fit them to become fair arbitrators ; hence it might be provided that 
disagreements should be referred to them and their decision be 
made binding upon all parties. 

It may be useless to suggest the foregoing or any other expedient 
that can be devised ; for so disturbed and unlooked for are affairs, 
that the events of the morrow may render inoperative the best 
schemes of to-day. Observing this, many are inclined to think 
that to development and not to the suggestive theory we must look 
for the solution desired. Yet there is ground for the belief that a 
competent commission, acting under authority of Congress, could 
elicit much useful information. To do that, the men should be 
qualified for their work. They should be familiar with the matter 
under consideration. If a medical, a legal, or a scientific subject is 
to be investigated, care is taken that the inquiry shall be conducted 
by men conversant with the particular profession or science. In 
like manner, when a subject of which the operations concern every 
community in the land is to be examined, it would seem incum- 
bent that the men who are intrusted with the duty should be fitted 
by education and experience for its proper performance. Such has 
been the custom elsewhere. Men of more than national reputa- 
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tion—notably Lord Derby, Lord Salisbury, and Mr. Childers— 
have served on the royal commissions of England, and Mr. Glad- 
stone has shared prominently in the recommendations. All of the 
gentlemen named are prominently identified with railroad enter- 
prises and are familiar with their operations. In this country such 
knowledge has been a bar to appointments on railway commissions 
or on committees of inquiry. Usually the former have been given 
as rewards for political service ; and it has been a natural conse- 
quence that the results have not surpassed the expectations. 

Assuredly, then, were Congress to order an investigation, it 
should be ably conducted. Men to represent all sides of the con- 
troversy should be appointed. Merchants and manufacturers, 
advocates of cheaper transportation, and opponents of combina- 
tions, railway men, and those who have made the subject a special 
study, should alike be fairly represented. Thus constituted, the 
commission should hear all parties or bodies—corporate or private 
—who have complaints to make or grievances to state, and anent 
them, should receive the testimony of those who hold different 
views. In that way, possibly, a wise solution could be evolved, 
and incorporated into law. 

Otherwise, the jangle and the conflict may continue. How 
long, none can tell; perchance until the advent of one possessed of 
the authority and ability to educe order out of the prevailing 
chaos. Failing which, legislation may be invoked, to attempt, by 
compulsion, what those whose province it is have failed to accom- 
plish by agreement. 















ARMY REORGANIZATION. 


HE bills for the reduction and reorganization of the army, 

introduced into Congress during its last two sessions, have 
aroused more than an ordinary interest in the subject. Hereto- 
fore, except when some special occasion required the immediate 
use of the army, military legislation has been regarded with indif- 
ference. The subject has been so little understood, or, indeed, 
cared for, that its discussion has usually failed to excite even so 
much interest as the subordinate political appointments in a large 
city. This supineness of feeling, as to army matters, seems now 
changed into an active public desire that our army system may be 
thoroughly developed into such an one as the needs of the country 
require. It is apparent, from the recent discussions in Congress, 
and from the tone of the public press, that in future no bill is 
likely to become a law which has not this for its object. Certainly 
the importance of the subject renders it well worthy of all the con- 
sideration it can be expected to receive. 

It has been the habit in Congress, and indeed among some 
officers in the service, to decry and abuse our system of army organ- 
ization. It is said that our army contains a greater number of 
commissioned officers, in proportion to the enlisted men, than any 
other ; that this excess of officers is beyond all reason and neces- 
sity ; that our staff system is cumbrous, unwieldy, and inefficient ; 
in short, that there is scarcely any part of the system which does 
not require change. Unfortunately, the ears of Congress have 
usually been open to these radical theories, and our legislation on 
military matters has frequently been better calculated to injure 
than to benefit those public interests for the protection of which 
the army is intended. Our system of organization undoubtedly 
has many defects, but its salient and most important features are 
the result of our own practical experience. Each one of these feat- 
ures was adopted after years of trial, and only after it had been 
found wise. It may be claimed that no system has ever been sub- 
jected to.severer tests or has ever accomplished better results than 
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ours in the war of the Rebellion. If we consider the difficulties of 
the situation at the opening of the Rebellion, it may be doubted 
whether even the much-vaunted Prussian system accomplished 
more. 

We say that our system is the outgrowth from our own experi- 
ence. It is calculated for the performance of military duty as re- 
quired by the circumstances of our own country. It has in no 
respect been adopted in accordance with the rules by which an 


- equal number of men in Europe would be organized, nor should it 


be. With us, the country, the methods of supply, and the charac- 
teristics of the people are entirely different from the same features 
in all other countries. If these be considered, it will be found that 
the objections urged against our system are not worthy of the con- 
sideration which they have received ; that though our excess of 
officers is great, yet that a large excess is rendered necessary by the 
kind of duties which our army is required to perform ; that though 
some portions of our staff may not be so efficient as can be desired, 
yet that an entire reorganization of the army is not necessary to 
correct this. The continued application of our own military experi- 
ence would be far better calculated to cure our army defects than 
all the theories in the world based upon the experiences of other 
nations. 

In Europe bodies of troops, sometimes as large as our entire 
army, are stationed together in the neighborhood of a large city. 
Every kind of supply required by them can be procured in the 
immediate vicinity. If moved from one portion of the country to 
another, their march is through a thickly populated and highly cul- 
tivated country, which affords every thing needed bythem. It very 
rarely happens that any European garrison consists of less than a 
regiment, and it is still more rare for any body of troops to be sta- 
tioned in a locality which does not furnish the greater portion of 
the supplies which they require. Where the subsistence, transpor- 
tation, and shelter of troops are so simple and easy, the number of 
agents required to manage these matters can not be large. In fact, 
in most European countries these duties, although important, are 
deemed so simple of execution that they are intrusted to civilians. 
A knowledge of the military profession is not considered necessary 
for these officials, and their easy duty consists in providing the troops 
with supplies which are, usually to be found close at hand. 

In the United States the usual conditions are widely different. 
The concentration of an entire regiment in one place is of such 
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infrequent occurrence that it might almost be said never to hap- 
pen. Our troops are scattered in small parties of from twenty-five 
to one or two hundred men at immense distances from each other, 
over our entire country. The size of these smaller garrisons does not 
exceed that of the ordinary patrols in any European service. The 
larger portion of our army is on the Indian frontier, and there is 
not a single one of these stations to which it is not necessary to 
transport by far the greater part of all stores needed by the troops. 
Indeed many of these stations are in places where not even a small 
garden can be cultivated. The stores thus required by frontier 
garrisons are purchased in those large business centers, where each 
class of stores can be obtained most economically, and are thence 
shipped to their destination. In order to make the various pur- 
chases, and to dispatch them to the many different detachments 
scattered from the Mississippi River to the Pacific ; above all things, 
so to arrange that stores shall always be in the hands of the troops 
in sufficient quantity when required, and never in excess, many 
Officers, besides those immediately on duty with the troops, are 
needed. As many officers are necessary to supply the few hundred 
soldiers now scattered over Arizona, as would be required to supply 
fifty thousand men stationed in the same localities. Citizens can 
not perform this duty. Knowledge of our military service, as it 
exists, is necessary on the part of the agents having the duty in 
charge, that loss to the government may be prevented, and to 
insure the troops receiving at the proper time all that they need. 
These facts, and the necessity which exists in time of war for detail- 
ing educated officers from the regular army to do duty with volun- 
teers, are the necessary and proper causes why our army contains 
sO many more commissioned officers than any similar number of 
troops in a European army. 

These reasons, and the fact that it is necessary to obtain army 
stores at points so distant from the stations of the troops, have 
rendered necessary a staff organization for army supply. Experi- 
ence had shown that in this, as in every other class of business, 
specialists were needed, so as to secure efficiency and economy, and 
this organization was divided into several branches, in order that 
each might be charged with appropriate special duties. Eventu- 
ally it was found that the government could manufacture certain 
classes of stores (as, for example, ordnance and ordnance stores, 
clothing, etc.) at less cost and of better quality than the same 
articles could be procured by purchase. This led to the establish- 
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ment of arsenals and depots of construction. In the control and 
conduct of these, specialists, who should not only understand the 
fabrication of the articles themselves, but who should also have a 
knowledge of the various circumstances under which they were to 
be used, were necessary. The supply departments of our staff differ 
from those of many European armies in this, that a knowledge of 
the characteristics of our frontier military service on their part is 
indispensable. Without this it is impossible for them properly to 
perform their duties. 

In organizing the other branches of the staff the same necessity 
for the employment of specialists has existed, and with this in 
view their present organization was established. Surely no plan 
more in accordance with practical experience or human wisdom 
than this could have been adopted. If any members of the differ- 
ent staff departments do not possess the special knowledge re- 
quired for the performance of their duties, it is by no means an 
evidence that the organization is imperfect. It may prove that 
bad appointments have been made in the staff. It certainly should 
not lead to a condemnation of the organization itself, but rather to 
the adoption of some system by which the appointment of more 
competent men may, if necessary, be secured. The most notable 
objections urged against the staff are more of a personal character 
than otherwise, and it would appear preferable to treat them as 
such. Even if the accusations were well founded in every case, 
and there is good cause to doubt this, yet there is in existence ample 
law and military authority to correct all that is wrong. If, in try- 
ing to remedy the faults which are alleged against our present staff, 
Congress should see fit to adopt the new organization proposed 
during the last session, based, as this is, on theory alone, it 
will probably be found that for every staff defect which has thus 
been terminated, a hundred others of more importance have been 
given an existence. The wisdom of doing away, as proposed, with 
one organization, which has proved its efficiency, and of substitut- 
ing therefor another, the results of which no one can positively fore. 
see, seems at least problematical. 

The line of an army is its fighting force, and is composed of 
cavalry, infantry, and artillery. Congress has, from time to time, 
fixed the relative strength of these arms in our service, as is done 
in European armies, in accordance with the supposed importance of 
the duties each has had to perform. The artillery being for the 
protection of our harbors, is mainly stationed near large cities. 
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Being within easy access of the seat of government, its duties, sub- 
ject to little variation, have generally been well understood. The 
number of its regiments, which for many years has remained com- 
paratively unchanged, has been determined by the number of per- 
manent fortifications on the coast to be garrisoned. The posts 
occupied by cavalry and infantry have generally been on the verge 
or beyond the limits of civilization. Owing to the distance which 
separated these two arms from the settlements, the nature and 
importance of their duties have not been so well understood. It has 
been known, of course, by Congress, that they were intended to 
control the Indians and to furnish protection to our frontier set- 
tlers who have been steadily increasing in number, and that for this 
service both arms were required. But cavalry being a costly arm, 
the policy has been never to keep it in sufficient strength to meet 
the necessities of the service. Its regimental organizations being, 
therefore, always at a minimum, have not been diminished. In 
the frontier problem the infantry has been the unknown quantity. 
It has, consequently, been selected to bear the brunt of Congres- 
sional experiment and economy, and. the number of its regi- 
ments has been repeatedly reduced. 

Until within recent years good reasons existed for uncertainty 
on the part of Congress as to the proper strength for both the 
cavalry and infantry. The Western country was a ¢erra incog- 
nita to members, and little was known of the strength, character, 
and warlike power of the various Indian tribes. This, however, 
is no longer the case. Now the unknown country has been thor- 
oughly explored. Each available portion has been partially, if not 
wholly, settled, and its various interests examined. The different 
Indian tribes are well understood, and to-day there can scarcely be 
a reasonable doubt as to what the military necessities of each fron- 
tier locality are. Under these circumstances it ought to be as 
easy to determine the proper permanent number of regiments for 
these two arms, as it has been to establish those of the artillery. 

Besides this periodical reduction of the infantry regiments, it 
has been the policy of Congress, whenever seized with an economi- 
cal fit, to reduce the number of enlisted men throughout the army. 
This course was persistently followed from 1868 until 1876, when in 
consequence of difficulties with the Sioux, and upon the Mexican 
border, and more especially by reason of the successes gained by 
the Sioux over the skeleton organizations sent against them, an 
increase of about two thousand men to the cavalry was authorized. 
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These recruits were necessarily enlisted with the greatest haste, 
and were sent at once to their regiments. The need was urgent, 
and there was no time either to train them or to give them any 
instruction whatever. Those assigned to companies engaged in the 
Sioux war went immediately to the field and participated in the 
campaign, which was perhaps the severest ever made by our troops. 
In this they were of little use, and were only a heavy burden to the 
older men. The effect of such exposure to danger and hardship 
upon new recruits could scarcely have been doubtful. In a short 
time after their return to quarters most of them, thoroughly dis- 
gusted with military duty, deserted, and carried off with them 
their horses, arms, equipments, and other valuable public property. 
It would be profitable information for the government if it could 
be ascertained how much real service these men rendered in return 
for their pay, clothing, and subsistence, and what actual loss in 
money their thefts caused the United States. If an emergency 
similar to the Sioux war should again arise, and it is liable to occur 
at any time, it is not improbable that the troops then to be sent 
into the field would be increased in the same hurried manner. As 
in the case mentioned, the measure, instead of being beneficial to 
the country, will only serve to swell the number of desperadoes on 
the Western plains, and fully to supply them, at government cost, 
with horses, arms, ammunition, clothing, tentage, and such other 
public property as may be necessary for them. 

Unless we acquire additional territory in future, the problem 
what the strength of our army ought to be appears by no means 
difficult of solution. It should at least be amply large to afford 
protection to the more important frontier settlements. Except in 
1867 and 1868, when the army contained about fifty thousand 
men, it has never been sufficiently large to accomplish this. No 
doubt if every officer and soldier were at all times available for the 
service, a much smaller force than that which we nominally have 
would be sufficient. But this is not the case. Our troops are scat- 
tered in small detachments at remote and widely separated posts, 
many of them at great distances from a railroad. These posts are 
established near Indian tribes in order to control them, or for the 
protection of settlers in localities, where Indians, when hostile, are 
liable to commit depredations. Most of these posts, built entirely 
of wood, are liable to be burned. In many of them large accu- 
mulations of stores are necessary, and instances are not rare in 
which, if one of them should be destroyed by fire, the loss to the 
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government in money would be sufficient to raise, equip, and 
maintain a cavalry regiment for some time. To care for and pro- 
tect the public property of a frontier post, soldiers are necessary. 
It may safely be said that in most cases their garrisons are too small 
to perform fully the duty required of them, and to withdraw or 
diminish the garrison of any one of them, with the idea that each 
man is available for temporary service elsewhere, is to sacrifice for 
the time the interests which led to the establishment of the post, 
and to abandon all it contains to probable loss or destruction by 
fire, theft, and depredation of every kind. 

Even, however, if every frontier garrison could be used for duty 
beyond its immediate vicinity, even if every man of the army could 
be always available for duty at some one point, the great distances 
between the stations, and the difficulties of communication from 
one to another, would prevent any concentration of troops being 
made in sufficient numbers, and with requisite promptitude to 
meet an important emergency. These facts, and the military pro- 
tection which other frontier settlements have a right to demand, 
lead to the belief that the government can not usually expect to 
place in the field at any one point for active operations more than 
from a fourth to a half of its present army, and that it is unable to 
do even this without immense expense for transportation of troops, 
and at great sacrifice of time. Asa result of the difficulties under 
which the government labors in concentrating troops, it may be 
mentioned that few instances have occurred in which detach- 
ments operating against hostile Indians have not been largely out- 
numbered by them. 

There are now nearly fifty thousand Indians, who are capable of 
bearing arms, within the limits of the United States. All are well 
armed, well provided for war, and most of them are superb war- 
riors. Being in possession of the most improved weapons, and 
thoroughly skilled in their use, they are probably the equals, man 
for man, in their own peculiar mode of warfare, of any troops in 
the world. Some of them are superior to our soldiers, who are not 
so well mounted, and who do not have that intimate knowledge of 
the country which the Indians possess, and which is indispensable 
for the success of military operations against them. It is true that 
at this time all of them are at peace, and that a number of them 
have been so for years; but who can tell at what moment any one 
of the tribes may change its temper and commence the usual fron- 
tier butcheries? Besides the duty of controlling and, when neces- 
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sary, punishing the Indians, it is the duty of the cavalry and in- 
fantry to patrol our Mexican frontier, in order to prevent raiding 
parties from either side. Experience has amply shown that for the 
reasons stated their present strength is by no means sufficient for 
the work required of them. It has also shown that, in the majority 
of our Indian wars, this paucity of numbers has been the cause of 
great and unnecessary loss of life. 

The section of country in which the cavalry and infantry are 
principally called on to serve, and in which their duties chiefly lie, 
is divided into six military commands. These are called the depart- 
ments of Dakota, the Platte, the Missouri, Texas, Arizona, and 
the Columbia. There is at this time in each of these a military 
force sufficient probably to furnish local protection to the most 
exposed and important points. There is not, however, a large 
enough body to do much more than this, without sacrificing valu- 
able interests in the vicinity of the military stations, and without 
great loss and expense to the government. To prevent this sacri- 
fice, and in order that Indian wars may be promptly closed, and to 
a great extent altogether prevented, these two arms should, it is 
believed, be increased by at least five thousand (5000) men. As 
much as possible of this increase should be of cavalry. It should be 
distributed among the departments mentioned as a reserve force, to 
be held at some central point in each, so as to meet emergencies 
without delay and as they shall arise. The expense of maintaining 
this additional number of men would probably be little greater 
than that the government is now forced to meet in its frantic and 
extravagant efforts to concentrate troops, when a necessity occurs, 
and which would thus be avoided. It would certainly be a judi- 
cious expenditure, for by its means Indian depredations, being pun- 
ished as soon as committed, would become far less frequent, and 
perhaps would in time entirely cease. If our army had been kept in 
sufficient strength during the past twelve years, it is not unreason- 
able to believe that Indian disturbances would long since have been 
stopped ; that every mineral, agricultural, and cattle interest of the 
West would have been now fully developed, and each available 
portion of the frontier would now be settled: 

If experience be of any value, the faults of our military system 
can scarcely be found in our army organization. Neither can they 
be found among our officers and men. The former is the con- 
densed result of many experiments, extending through more than 
half a century, and made in actual war against both civilized and un- 
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civilized enemies. Its division into line and staff, and the organization 
assigned to each, have been adopted after long and exhaustive trials 
of other systems, many of which, although proved to be inefficient 
and by no means in accordance with the nature and necessities of our 
service, still find the strongest advocates. That the officers and 
men of the army are not responsible for whatever defects it con- 
tains, is susceptible of the clearest proof. It is sufficient to refer 
to the continued record they have made to show that history 
affords no brighter example of devotion to duty, or of greater suc- 
cess under more difficult and discouraging circumstances. Except 
in rare individual instances they can well afford to challenge the 
most hostile criticism. 

Our army defects are rather to be found in the policy hereto- 
fore pursued toward the army by the government and the people 
of the country. This policy has been, while giving to the army 
reasonable pay for hard work, to regard it as a necessary evil to be 
abated as soon as possible. Except at the close of the Mexican 
war and of the war of the Rebellion, when extravagant apprecia- 
tion of its services was shown, Congress has rarely had any other 
avowed motive than economy in its army legislation. Few, if any, 
efforts looking to the improvement of officers and men in their pro- 
fession have been made. Rewards for marked gallantry or promi- 
nent merit have been of the rarest occurrence, and the power to 
confer them has never existed, except at long intervals, when some 
accidental circumstance has necessitated a temporary army increase. 
No other system than that of punishment for neglect of duty can 
be found in our military laws. 

The officers of the army are appointed from the graduates of 
the West Point Academy, from civil life, and from the ranks of the 
army. The graduate is commissioned and joins his regiment after 
passing his final examination at the Academy. Those appointed 
from civil life and from the ranks are required to pass an examina- 
tion before a board of officers before they can be commissioned. 
Except in the pay department, all commence their service at the 
lowest grade. Immediately upon being commissioned, each ap- 
pointee begins his work ; and thereafter, during the remainder of 
his life, unless he enter the Engineer, Ordnance, or Medical Depart- 
ments of the staff, in which examinations for promotion are ex- 
acted, the government makes little further effort to test his capac- 
ity or skill. Many officers possess far more than ordinary ability 
and fitness for military affairs, but no incentive for superior profes- 
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sional excellence is offered to them. Owing to our system of pro- 
motion by seniority, long life is the only aid through which they 
can attain high rank, and few care to spend their time in studying 
the dry details of their profession, which, when acquired, bring, in 
our service, neither pleasure nor reward. Many turn their at- 
tention, after learning the routine of their daily duties, to other 
subjects, far more congenial or profitable to themselves. Every 
officer understands that for neglect of duty he is liable to repri- 
mand or to trial by court-martial, but he also knows that, even if 
he volunteers for a difficult or arduous service, and succeeds in its 
accomplishment, his success is of little practical value to himself. 

The morale of our army is undoubtedly as good as that of any 
army in the world. It is to be doubted, however, if it possesses as 
much military enthusiasm as some others. Nor is this to be won- 
dered at when the nature of its duties, the hardships it undergoes, 
and the treatment it receives from the people are considered. If 
Congress would cease its attempts to better the organization of the 
army, and turn its attention to measures of encouragement for 
officers and men, the result would doubtless be more profitable to 
the country. It would certainly correct, if necessary, the army 
evils which are now complained of, but which, if they exist, no 
mere change of organization can eradicate. 

In order that officers may have incentives to study their profes- 
sion, and to strive for superior excellence in it, it is believed that 
Congress should fix, permanently, as far as practicable, the numeri- 
cal strength of the army, so that officers may understand that they 
hold their commissions for life or during good behavior. This can 
readily be done, as the military necessities of the country will 
probably not be less for many years to come than they now are. 
Legislative measures should be adopted, modifying the system of 
promotion by seniority, and requiring the examination of every 
officer (as is required in the Engineer, Ordnance, and Medical 
Departments) for promotion to each grade, until he reaches that of 
colonel. The law limiting the number of officers on the retired 
list should, it is believed, be repealed. The severe nature of our 
military service ismore liable to make officers infirm and to break 
them down at an earlier age than happens to any other professional 
men. Very many are now absent from duty by reason of wounds, 
sickness, or other infirmities incurred in the government service. 
The duties which they owe to the country, but can not perform, 
necessarily devolve in their absence upon their juniors, who, for 
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the performance of these extra labors, receive no additional rank 
or compensation. It would be hard to devise a greater injustice to 
the younger officers, or a better plan for deadening ambition among 
them. 

Besides the adoption of these measures, upon which it is 
believed that the increased proficiency of the army vitally de- 
pends, it is suggested that the course of study at the Military 
Academy be somewhat changed, so that graduates may have a 
greater knowledge of the world than is now the case, and also may 
be better qualified to perform the practical duties required of them 
when they first join their regiments. Undoubtedly the graduate 
leaves the Academy with a high sense of honor, and an ardent 
enthusiasm for his profession. The instruction he has received in 
the course of study marked out for him could not have been more 
thorough or more conscientiously imparted. It is believed, how- 
ever, that both discipline and instruction can be modified, with 
advantage to the service, by making each more practical and 
liberal. To the end that both may be more in accordance with the 
duties and necessities of an officer's life, it is suggested that the man- 
agement, study, and discipline of the Academy be subjected to an 
annual examination by a board composed of superior officers of 
the line and of the staff corps. 

It would be a great advantage to the officers of the cavalry and 
infantry if schools similar to that for the artillery at Fortress 
Monroe could be established for their instruction. They have 
now no opportunity afforded them to study any thing else of their 
profession than the tactics and army regulations. As something 
more than this is necessary for the officers of the United States 
Army, it is believed that greater facilities for acquiring information 
should be given them. Suitable instructors for such schools can be 
found in the arms for which they would be intended, and the 
courses of instruction at each of them, including that at Fortress 
Monroe, might with propriety embrace not only the appropriate 
professional studies, but also those of a general character, which 
every officer is expected from his position in life to understand. 

The recruiting of the army is conducted by two separate ser- 
vices, one for the mounted, the other for the unmounted service. 
If the recruit enlists in the latter, he is assigned to either the in- 
fantry or artillery, as accident or the necessity of the moment may 
determine. It would, perhaps, be more advantageous if the re- 
cruiting for these two arms were conducted separately, in order 
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that their recruits might understand beforehand the nature of the 
duties they will have to perform. Many men enlist with a desire 
for Western adventure, and to assign them to duty on the sea- 
coast is a probable cause of discontent and dissatisfaction. On 
being enlisted they are sent to the depot, where they are kept 
until a sufficient number has been accumulated to be sent to the 
regiment most in need of them. While in depot efforts are made 
to instruct them in their duties, but their stay is usually so short 
that these efforts accomplish but little, and they join their regi- 
ments practically ignorant of their functions. Great care is exer- 
cised in obtaining the best men. The drain upon the enlisted men on 
the frontier by wounds, disease, and death, and the difficulty in 
obtaining good men in sufficient numbers, owing to the small num- 
ber of recruiting officers allowed, prevents their being kept in depot 
long enough for any other than the most elementary instruction. 
Their services would be much more useful, and far less costly, if, 
when sent to their regiments, they were already competent to per- 
form the duties required of them. Fewer men would become dis- 
gusted with the service, znd consequently fewer would desert. The 
loss and damage to public property intrusted to them would be 
materially diminished. To accomplish this, it is only necessary to 
increase the number of recruiting officers for a few months from 
time to time. The additional outlay, rendered necessary by this 
increase, would be more than repaid by the increased efficiency of 
the men, and by the smaller expense to which the government 
would be subjected in its efforts to keep regiments at their proper 
standard in men and material. 

It is difficult to imagine any life to which a respectable man 
can be subjected more entirely without comfort than that of our 
soldiers in garrison. As a rule, company quarters consist of one 
room only, in which the company, consisting sometimes of nearly 
ahundred men, are domiciled. In this the soldier is allowed an iron 
bedstead, covered with a bag of straw, a few blankets, perhaps a 
box for his clothes, and by a recent order a chair for every two 
men. The small amount of reading matter which his officers may 
have been able to provide for him is kept in a post library, and as 
there is neither sufficient quiet nor sufficient light in his barracks, 
he is forced to go to the library for its use, where the space and 
books will not perhaps accommodate one tenth of the command. 
If the soldier prefers other sources of amusement, if h¢ is fond of 
athletic games or out-door sports, his officers possess no means by 
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which these can be provided in sufficient quantity for him. Having 
few amusements or comforts under any circumstances, forced to 
occupy his barrack room in common with so many others, finding 
in it neither light nor quiet nor comfort, and disturbed at all hours 
by men whose habits differ from his own, it is not extraordinary 
that many respectable men, who would otherwise be good soldiers, 
become disgusted with the service, and are driven to seek amuse- 
ment and change from the unvarying discomforts and monotony of 
their lives in the disfeputable places which usually surround a gar- 
rison, and in which the best men soon become demoralized and 
ruined. ,; 

As aclass our soldiers are far more intelligent and are much 
better citizens than is ordinarily supposed. The assertion can 
not justly be denied that to no one class of its population is 
the country under greater obligation for valuable services rendered, 
for unswerving loyalty and fidelity in whatever it has been their 
duty to perform, than to the soldiers of the regular army. No 
portion of its population has given less cause for the indifference 
with which they are usually treated, or for the unmerited reproach 
frequently heaped upon them. If proper remedies for the evils of 
the soldier’s life and wise measures for his improvement were 
adopted, the larger number of offenses occurring in the army, and 
which have their origin in the causes just mentioned, would un- 
doubtedly cease. 

To accomplish this result, it is suggested that the system of 
quartering so many men in one room be changed, and that smaller 
rooms, not to contain over twenty-five men each, and provided 
with alcoves for two or four men, be constructed whenever practi- 
cable ; that a reading-room, supplied with books, magazines, and 
newspapers in suitable numbers, be provided for each company ; 
that’a good gymnasium, a billiard-room, and ten-pin alley be estab- 
lished at each permanent post, and that greater facilities for hunt- 
ing and fishing be afforded the men. 

It is believed that the system of saving and selling portions of 
the soldier’s ration, to defray expenses of the regimental band, 
which many men of the regiment never hear, and for other pur- 
poses, the cost of which government should pay, ought to be aban- 
doned. This is a fruitful and just source of dissatisfaction among 
the men, and can not be discontinued too soon. The ration is by 
no means sufficiently large to justify the application of any portion 
of it to other purposes than the maintenance of the men. “HK, by 
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accident there should at any time be an excess, this should be 
devoted to the purchase of other articles of food which are not 
issued by the government, so that a greater variety than the ration 
affords may be provided. 

In order to meet the additional expenditure which these meas- 
ures would require, it is suggested that the fines and forfeitures 
paid by soldiers as punishment for offenses be made available. 
The sum accruing from this source goes into the fund for the main- 
tenance of the ‘‘ Old Soldiers’ Home.’’ For some years after the 
establishment of this institution these fines and forfeitures were 
necessary, to accumulate an amount by the interest of which the 
‘‘Home’”’ might be permanently maintained. Expenditures made 
from it during the last few years, however, more than justify the 
belief that the fund now far exceeds the present wants of the in- 
stitution. The small stoppage which is made from each soldier's 
monthly pay for the benefit of this fund will, no doubt, be suffi- 
cient to meet the requirements of the future. Besides these fines 
and forfeitures, the punishments for soldiers, prescribed by law, 
are confinement in the post guard-house, or dishonorable discharge 
and confinement in the military prison at Fort Leavenworth. 
While in the guard-house the soldier performs no duty. If sent to 
the military prison his place in the company is of course vacant 
until another man joins. In either case his duties are performed 
by the good men of the command, who are thus punished for the 
evil deeds of bad men by the imposition of additional labor. They 
surely are entitled, under such circumstances, to receive whatever 
benefit these fines and forfeitures would bring them. 

To establish any suitable measures of reform for the regular 
army, the action of both the legislative and the executive branches 
of the government is necessary. The latter can, if necessary, require 
a strict discharge of duty as defined by law, but it can not do more. 
Congress alone, from the very nature of our institutions, can offer 
incentives for superior professional attainment or enthusiastic 
service. It would have been much better for the interests of the 
country if this power had been more frequently or more perma- 
nently exercised, and if the instances of heroism which the army has 
cheerfully displayed on many occasions had been treated with less 


indifference. 








OUR INTERNATIONAL CARRYING TRADE. 


“THE interchange of commodities between nations is now so im- 

mense that all maritime peoples are seeking to participate in 
the advantages and profits of the international carrying trade. But 
the great rivalry for predominance has, until within a few years 
past, been almost exclusively between England and the United 
States. Each of these countries foresaw at an early stage the mag- 
nitude into which this far-reaching trade would grow, as civiliza- 
tion, industry, human wants, and the means of gratifying them, 
were so rapidly developing and spreading to all parts of the earth. 
To hold the first position in a traffic of so much promise, and one 
that would give to the people possessing it so many enviable advan- 
tages, was well worthy a nation’s contest. 

American shipwrights and nautical men were the first to depart 
from the old established European models, with their high poops, 
inflected sides, full, bluff bows, and clumsy rig. They designed 
and adopted models peculiarly American, which for strength, 
speed, and symmetry as a completed structure, from keel to truck, 
placed American ships far in advance of those of any other nation. 
These vessels were the pride of our seaboard people, and the 
admiration of all connoisseurs wherever seen, and that was on 
every pathway of ocean commerce, and in nearly all harbors where 
commodities were transferred from nation to nation. 

The astonishing performances of the American clipper ships, 
which equaled in speed the steamers of thirty years ago, when 
those ships first made their appearance, were the wonder of all nau- 
tical men and created an epoch in ocean navigation. Those clip- 
pers, and the ships which immediately preceded them, were every- 
where preferred as freighters to the ships of any other nation. They 
served as models to foreign shipbuilders, and were soon closely imi- 
tated by British skill. American ships held this front rank in the 
world’s maritime commerce for many years, and so far as the 
superior model, equipment, and management of sailing ships are 
concerned they still retain it. 
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When our maritime commerce was at its zenith, some twenty 
years ago, very nearly one third of the tonnage of all maritime coun- 
tries belonged to the United States, about one third to Great 
Britain and her dependencies, and one third to all other na- 
tions ; and it is worthy of note that fully two thirds of the world’s 
tonnage at that time belonged to English-speaking people, and 
does still, notwithstanding the falling off in the American portion 
of it. We had, at that prosperous period of our commerce, 2,650, - 
000 registered tons of fine, large seagoing vessels employed on the 
long-voyage carrying trade, a very much larger proportion of our 
tonnage being so employed than that of any other nation. 

The maritime nations of Europe are all contiguous to each 
other, and lie along the coasts of the Atlantic Ocean, the Baltic, 
the Black, and the Mediterranean Seas; and nearly all of their 
international maritime trade with each other is carried on by small 
and medium-sized vessels, most of which are steamers. So large 
an amount of the tonnage of European States was employed in 
this neighborly trade that the proportion of their international 
tonnage, which remained to be engaged in the long-voyage carry- 
ing trade was much smaller than was the proportion of the Ameri- 
can registered tonnage so employed. This wider and more 
extensive field of international carrying trade was consequently 
well occupied by American ships, which, exclusive of the lumber 
trade between North America and Europe, did from two fifths to 
one half of the whole long-voyage carrying trade of the world ; 
and did it, too, when that branch of the carrying trade was far 
more remunerative than it is now, or has been for some years past. 
The writer well recollects the time when from a penny toa penny 
and a half per pound was paid on cotton freights from Southern 
ports to Europe, and freighting on long voyages from other parts 
of the world was also very profitable. 

The exports from the United States then gave, and still give, 
employment to more tonnage than the exports of any other nation, 
because they are so extensive, and so largely made up of raw and 
bulky materials, such as cotton, grain, rice, lumber, tobacco, pro- 
visions, etc. Yet at that most flourishing period of our foreign 
carrying trade, fully two thirds of our exports were carried in 
American bottoms, and about one half of our registered tonnage 
was engaged in carrying cargoes from one foreign country to 
another, which added millions upon millions annually to the credit 
side of our international account, and substantially aided in pro- 
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viding means for the payment of the balance of imports over ex- 
ports, and our other debts owing abroad. 

Such a position in maritime skill and enterprise was a high and 
enviable one for so young a nation to win over countries whose 
keels had been plowing seas and oceans for a thousand years. It 
would have been a still higher honor had we continued to hold that 
first position in ocean commerce in this age of steam, iron, and 
steel. But the materials of construction and the manner of propel- 
ling sea-going ships have greatly changed, and on account of acom- 
bination of adverse circumstances, we have not adapted ourselves 
to the changed conditions, and indeed probably could not readily 
have done so. Decadence followed, and we were compelled to give 
way to our great and more fortunate rival, and to fall back to the 
second place—and that, too, at a long interval—as ocean carriers 
and in maritime enterprise. The same combination of circum- 
stances that brought our whole tonnage, registered and licensed, 
down to 4,200,000 tons, and the amount engaged in international 
trade from 2,650,000 down to 1,500,000 tons, carried the tonnage 
of the British empire up to the surprising amount of over 8,000,- 
000 tons, and increased the amount employed in international trade 
in like proportion. 

After steam navigation had overcome so many difficulties, and 
by practical experience had demonstrated that steam vessels could 
be successfully used for crossing the Atlantic with safety and profit, 
England and the United States became, to some extent, competi- 
tors for the honor and gain of establishing lines of ocean steamers 
that would be sure to command the Atlantic passenger and light 
freight traffic, and supplant those large, fine-sailing packet ships, 
of American build, which were then running between New York 
and Liverpool. On our side the competition began in 1850 with 
the ‘‘ Collins Line.’’ This line consisted of four wooden steamers, 
the largest of their time, and equal, if not superior, in speed to any 
ocean steamers of that day ; while for convenience and elegance of 
accommodation and thorough equipment there was nothing afloat 
that favorably compared with them. These noble ships caused no 
little surprise and anxiety in commercial England, and roused her 
maritime and commercial people to the most vigorous action. They 
entered into the rivalry with experience, determination, and 
energy, for they saw that their commercial future depended largely 
on the result, and as a result, in 1855, they sent us the large iron 
steamer Persia. This ship is admitted to have decided the superi- 
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ority of iron over wood as a material for the construction of steamers 
of great length and great engine power. Both governments, as 
well as shipwrights, engineers, nautical and commercial men, 
entered into the rivalry, and subsidies were given to their respective 
lines. The size of the ships grew to larger proportions, and iron 
continued to be preferred to wood for ships of such large capacity. 

The manufacture of iron in England was an old and well-estab- 
lished pursuit, while with us it was in comparative infancy. There 
they had coal and iron ore in close proximity, in great abundance, 
and near shipbuilding yards and commercial ports. They had 
cheap labor awaiting employment, plenty of capital satisfied with 
moderate income, and thirty years’ experience in iron shipbuilding— 
Mr. Fairbairn having built the first iron ship at Birkenhead in 1830 
and 1831, and afterward, prior to 1848, having finished, in connec- 
tion with the Lairds, over one hundred of the best iron steamers 
of that day. Besides, it was of vastly more pecuniary importance 
for England to secure the lion’s share of the ocean carrying trade than 
it was for America, for the obvious reason that England is so limited 
in territory, and has so few sources of wealth indigenous to her soil. 
Of necessity she is largely dependent for her wealth and power 
upon carrying and exchanging the products and industries of other 
countries. By means of her manufactures and commerce she has 
drawn immense wealth from all quarters of the globe, from nearly 
all civilized and semi-civilized peoples, whereas, should she lose her 
vast international and maritime commerce, it is not probable that 
she would be able to maintain her present high state of general 
prosperity and influence. 

On the other hand, the comparative youth of America, the only 
partial development of her great internal resources of every descrip- 
tion, useful and ornamental, necessary and luxurious, would have 
enabled her to live independently within herself, even though for any 
cause she might have been for a time almost entirely shut out from 
foreign intercourse. Here labor was dear, our iron manufactures were 
but just struggling into life, and our limited capital could be more 
profitably employed than in a costly and doubtful struggle for the 
leading position in ocean steam navigation and the international 
carrying trade, which though of great national importance, and 
very desirable, seemed not to be of such vital necessity for America 
as for England. With this greater necessity and stronger motive, 
with the cordial support of their government, and far superior 
advantages in the abundance and cheapness of iron, and well-organ- 
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ized ship-yards supplied with experienced workmen, and with 
ample capital for carrying on the contest, the English people had 
the strongest encouragement to persevere, while our government 
withdrew its subsidy, continued the tax on iron and other materials 
that go into the construction of ships, and left this great national 
interest to contend alone against such a powerful alliance of oppos- 
ing circumstances, that our commercial men saw that, even if suc- 
cess should finally be won, it must inevitably be only after great 
pecuniary loss. It is not surprising, therefore, that with so 
gloomy a prospect before them, the rivalry on our part was suffered 
to slumber, and capital was turned into more profitable channels. 
But had our merchants and legislators foreseen and realized the 
magnitude and great value of the interest they were abandoning, 
it is safe to say that the construction of iron ships, sailing and 
steam, would have been prosecuted with vigor ; and had not the 
war intervened to cause a temporary suspension, we should have 
overcome all obstructions that lay in our path, and to-day be divid- 
ing both the steam and sailing navigation of the seas with our more 
successful rival, whose many lines of large, magnificent ocean 
steamers now so nearly monopolize the immensely valuable Atlan- 
tic trade carried on by steamships. 

Generally the decline of American ocean commerce has been 
attributed to our civil conflict, and to the rebel corsairs that scoured 
the seas in search of American ships during the rebellion. Un- 
doubtedly the war made upon our commerce by those cruisers was 
the cause of great destruction, waste, and loss of property to our 
people, and consequently of a great diminution of our tonnage, not 
only by destruction but by forcing the sale to foreigners of a large 
number of ships, and driving many to the protection of foreign 
flags to save them when sales could not be made. But the appear- 
ance of rebel cruisers upon the ocean and the havoc they commit- 
ted upon our commerce were not the causes of the changed condi- 
tions of ocean navigation, which took a new departure about that 
time, and firmly established a radical revolution in the material of 
construction and the motive power of sea-going vessels. There 
were causes at work which were certain to produce the great 
change, which for some years had been advancing, anterior to the 
appearance on the ocean of those rebel cruisers lying in wait to 
burn American ships, which could not be taken as prizes into the 
ports of any civilized country. 

Before the breaking out of the war the United States, as has 
been said, had won her position as the leading maritime mercantile 
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power, so far as regarded the long-voyage carrying trade, and had 
begun to turn her attention more earnestly than ever before to 
improving her internal communications, and to a general develop- 
ment of her domestic resources. Then the great and mighty strug- 
gle for the Union and the overthrow of slavery absorbed all the 
thoughts and energies of our people, and prevented them from con- 
tinuing to be watchful observers of the signs foretelling the great 
change in the character of sea-going vessels which was so rapidly 
progressing on the other side of the Atlantic. While our people 
and their representatives lost sight of or disregarded the navigat- 
ing interests, and gave their attention so fully to internal affairs, to 
great speculative enterprises, and to attempts to recover from the 
losses and ravages of war, the shipwrights, engineers, merchants, 
and seamen of England, believing that the time for a supreme 
effort to gain the dominion of the seas had come, gave their best 
thoughts and skill to exposing defects and providing such remedies 
as would improve and elevate their mercantile marine, and give to 
it a position which would insure such a long run of success as 
would, for years to come, place it above rivalry. It is true that the 
time for them to secure so great a prize was favorable, for there 
was no really strong contestant in the field, and they fully realized 
that success was a necessity for the continued prosperity of Eng- 
land. Our registered tonnage had fallen off about one half during 
that disastrous war, and we had no line of transatlantic steamers 
running. During this inert and unprogressive period in our ship- 
ping interests, England had materially changed the mode of pro- 
pelling sea-going ships from sails to steam, and had brought into 
extensive use iron instead of wood, as by far the best and most 
economical material for the construction of vessels of all kinds. 
The grand result was a vast fleet of iron sailing ships, and many 
lines of large, substantial, well-found, and well-managed ocean 
steamers, running to all parts of the world. In this respect so 
thorough a change has been wrought that in that country wood is 
no longer used as the chief material in the construction of merchant 
ships, either sailing or steam, but has entirely given place to iron. 
When lines of steamers were first started, it was not intended 
that transatlantic steamers and those running to India, China, and 
other distant countries should be run as general freighting ships, 
but that they should be used as passenger ships, and for carrying 
light and valuable freight. But after the lines became well estab- 
lished, and experience showed the uses to which they could be put, 
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they soon began to compete with sailing ships for general cargo, 
and even heavy, bulky freight, such as railroad iron, grain, cotton, 
etc., and then even for lumber freights from the north of Europe 
to England. On account of their more rapid passage, greater 
safety and dispatch in and out of port, and less rate of insurance 
on cargo, they commanded business in preference to sailing vessels, 
and generally at higher rates of freight. 

But a further advance, another important step forward in the 
reign of steam is now progressing. Steamers constructed and 
especially fitted for freighting ships are fast coming into use, and 
it is said with decided advantage over sailing ships, for every kind 
of freighting business. We have reliable information that over one 
hundred and fifty iron steamers, especially constructed and fitted 
for the general carrying trade only, were under construction in 
England during the latter part of last year, many of which must 
be now completed. These freighting steamers are of low power, 
being what are termed from eight to nine knot boats, and range from 
fifteen hundred to upward of two thousand tons measurement. All 
kinds of materials are at present exceptionally low, and such steamers 
can now be bought or contracted for at £10 per ton of their carrying 
capacity, or at £13 on their gross register, complete for sea, except 
provisions. This is but £1 per ton more than the cost of iron sail- 
ing ships ready for sea, with the same exception. 

To show still further how completely England has entered on the 
era of steam for all ocean work, it may be stated that while so large 
a number of freighting steamers for the general carrying trade were 
in the different stages of construction in England last autumn, 
only seven sailing ships were building, and these of course were 
iron. Surely this is a sufficient warning to us that steam is to rule 
the waves and have its day, perhaps a long one, until some inven- 
tive brain shall evolve a more mighty, safe, and economical power, 
to which steam itself will have to give place. Though for certain 
limited purposes sailing vessels will continue to be used, it seems 
quite certain that the time is not far distant when the great mer- 
cantile fleets of sailing ships, with their clouds of canvas, from the 
graceful clipper to the clumsy Dutch galiot, will nearly disappear 
from the ocean. 

Besides all the light and valuable freight, all the fresh meat and 
live stock, and much the largest part of the general cargo, and fully 
one half the grain now shipped from the port of New York to 
Europe is taken by foreign steamers, chiefly English. It is said of 
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the grain shipment from this port that less than ten per cent of the 
whole is carried in American bottoms, and a large portion of it is 
taken by vessels of nations which, until within afew years past, 
have been only to a very limited extent participators in the trans- 
atlantic carrying trade. These new-comers, who have so recently 
entered this field of international commerce, are principally from 
Norway, Denmark, Austria, Italy, and some from a few other coun- 
tries. 

It is rather a startling fact that in our chief commercial port, 
from and to which a major part of its transatlantic trade was once 
carried on under the American flag, that flag is now overshadowed 
and nearly banished by foreign flags. Except the English, these 
foreign ships are built of wood, and, asa rule, are inferior to ours 
both in construction and equipment, and certainly are no better 
handled or cared for. How then is the fact of their taking so large 
a portion of the trade to be accounted for but by low freights, which 
they are enabled to charge by means of the less cost of their ships, 
generally the less expense of sailing them, and in a measure also 
the willingness of the owners to accept smaller profits. They may 
perhaps hold the position they have won until the revolution which 
steam is so surely working in maritime commerce has been com- 
pleted, when the long-voyage carrying trade will fall chiefly into 
the hands of the people who will provide the new and better means 
of carrying it on. We can not recover our former position as inter- 
national carriers,nor even much longer retain such rapidly weakening 
hold as we now have, by increasing the number of our wooden sail- 
ing ships. There is more sailing ocean tonnage afloat to-day than 
the wants of international commerce require, and the effect of en- 
larging it to any considerable extent, without a far more active 
carrying trade, will be to create, if possible, a more active competi- 
tion, and a reduction of the rates of freight till all profits disap- 
pear. American ships, which are certainly the best wooden ships 
the world has anywhere put afloat, are already feeling the effects 
of the change from wood to iron for sailing ships. In the grain 
trade from San Francisco to Europe, an iron vessel commands 
about one dollar per ton more than one built of wood. Our ships 
are also losing their hold on the India and China trade with Eng- 
land, which was once so profitable, iron vessels being preferred 
even at higher rates of freight. 

Besides, should freighting steamers continue to increase at their 
present rate, and as the success of their use thus far seems to fore- 
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shadow, it will be but a few years before nearly all sailing ships will 
be driven from the regular tracks of international commerce, and 
their places filled by this new class of craft. These freighting 
steamers not only add to the tonnage now afloat, but one of them 
will do nearly double the work of a sailing ship of the same capac- 
ity, can carry cargo at as low rates, and on account of expedition 
and safety, both at sea and in and out of port, and of lower rate of 
insurance on cargo, are preferred to sailing ships. 

The value of the international carrying trade is of far more 
importance financially, especially to a debtor nation, than is gener- 
ally supposed. The fact that our exports have so largely exceeded 
our imports for the last three years is no proof that the interna- 
tional financial balance is in our favor. This balance may continue 
to be against us, though the trade balance may be decidedly on 
our side of the account. In this connection we must not overlook 
the fact that a large amount of foreign capital has been, and will 
continue to be, invested in a great variety of enterprises in this 
country. Foreigners invest in United States, city, and railroad 
bonds, in the bonds of gas, bridge, and a variety of other com- 
panies. The interest on all these investments has to be sent out of 
the country. A great deal of foreign capital is also invested in 
mines and in shares of companies carrying on a great variety of 
enterprises, the dividends on which are also sent abroad. Again, 
commercial houses, branch banks, insurance and other agencies 
are established among us by foreigners, and are carried on by 
foreign capital. Such establishments are scattered over the coun- 
try, and are seen in all the avenues of trade. The interest, divi- 
dends, and profits from all these numerous sources of income are 
drawn out of the country, and constitute a part of its liability to 
foreigners, and in the adjustment of our international account 
should be considered as part of our foreign debt. Another item of 
considerable magnitude on the debtor side of our international 
account is the large sums disbursed by Americans in foreign coun- 
tries, and in traveling to and from these countries almost entirely 
in foreign ships. We have official authority for the statement that 
the sum thus taken out of the country amounts to over $100,000, - 
000 per annum. 

When the trade of this and other countries returns to its normal 
condition the difference between our exports and imports may not 
be so great as it has been during the last three years. In a state 
of general prosperity we shall no doubt considerably increase our 
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imports, and unless we can also increase the amount and value of 
our exports, although the trade balance may be in our favor, there 
certainly is reason to fear that when we add to the payment for 
exports the payments for interest, dividends, and profits sent out of 
the country, the yearly financial balance may be against us, and we 
may still be kept a debtor nation. 

The excess of the imports of foreign goods over our exports of 
domestic and foreign goods, from 1790 to and including the year 
1875, was $1,726,637,547. This, be it remembered, was the strictly 
mercantile debt of the country created during the past eighty-five 
years of our existence asa nation. During the last twenty years of 
this time the whole indebtedness of the country was immensely 
increased by foreign investments among us in many different ways 
and in numerous enterprises. The mercantile debt, the excess of 
imports over exports, has been paid off by the export of specie, by 
the earnings of American tonnage in the foreign carrying trades, 
and by the limited amount of means brought into the country by 
immigrants ; but the bonded and other forms of debt still continue 
to draw interest, dividends, and profits out of the country in large 
amounts. We must not, therefore, overlook the very important 
fact that we have to make provision for the payment of large 
amounts in foreign countries in addition to the payment for our 
imports ; and that the earnings of American ships employed in 
the international carrying trade have heretofore been a highly 
important, though an almost silent and unrecognized factor in 
adjusting the financial balance due to foreign countries. If this 
great aid in the settlement of our foreign financial account has, 
to a great extent, been lost beyond recovery, the time may soon 
come when the need of it for such purposes will be severely felt. 

Without going into detailed estimates of the amount of freight 
money paid on the exports of all American products, on the import 
of foreign goods, and the amount of commercial charges on such 
imports and exports, and the amount earned by American ships 
employed in an exclusively foreign carrying trade, if we assume the 
gross sum so earned, when trade resumes its regular course, to be 
only $200,000,000 per annum, and that American ships control, as 
they once did, about two thirds of our export and import trade, we 
can more clearly realize the great value to the nation of the interest 
that has been so thoughtlessly abandoned. 

The advantages of the international carrying trade toa nation 
may be further illustrated by the very favorable influence it has 
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exerted, and is exerting, over the monetary condition and trade of 
England, whose imports have so largely exceeded her exports for 
many years past. On this point we prefer to give a British 
view as to the very great importance of this branch of her trade to 
that country in helping to make good the financial loss caused by 
the excess of imports over exports. We therefore adopt the state- 
ment of Mr. McKay, an intelligent and practical Liverpool mer- 
chant, in regard to the advantages and profits of the international 
carrying trade to England. Mr. McKay’s view of the subject is 
given in detail in the London Economist for December, 1877, with, 
in the main, the approval of the editor of that influential journal, 
which is a recognized authority in English financial and business 
circles. 

Mr. McKay takes the official figures, published by the Board of 
Trade, of the exports from and the imports into Great Britain for 
the nineteen years from 1858 to 1876 inclusive, to show the finan- 
cial operation of the export, import, and carrying trade through a 
series of years, as giving a more satisfactory test than the figures 
of a single year could do. The entire value of the imports of 
merchandise, specie, and bullion for the nineteen years is stated to 
have been £5,986,000,000. The value of all like exports for the 
same time was £4,793,000,000. Excess of imports over exports for 
the nineteen years £1, 193,000,000. 

Mr. McKay then goes on to specify and set forth in exact 
detail the commercial charges which he says should be deducted 
from the value of imports, by far the largest of which is the freight . 
money earned by English vessels in carrying such imports to that 
country. 

2. Marine insurance on three fourths of these imports. 

3. Sundry charges, such as wharfage, cartage, warehouse ex- 
penses, etc. 

4. Buyer’s discount. 

5. Foreign bill stamps. 

6. Bankers’ commissions. 

7. Commission and brokerage. 

In this way he makes the sum paid for freight on imports and 
commercial charges amount to £518,400,000 as the proper charges 
against imports, and consequently to be deducted therefrom, and 
the value of imports reduced by this amount. 

He then states in detail each item that he thinks should be 
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credited to exports from Great Britain for the nineteen years, and 
added to their amount, namely : 

1. Freight money paid to British shipowners for carrying British 
exports. 

2. Marine insurance on goods exported. 

3. Bankers’ commissions. 

4. Six months’ interest on goods sold for export. 

5. Profits on goods exported. 

By these several credits to exports he makes the amount to be 
added thereto run up to £652,100,000, and the amount charged to 
and deducted from imports £518,400,000. 

By these charges to imports and credits to exports (£1,170,- 
500,000), Mr. McKay brings the excess of £1,193,000,000 given 
to imports over exports down to but £23,000,000, and thus makes 
the imports and exports for the nineteen years, as financial trans- 
actions growing out of foreign trade, nearly balance each other. 

Some of Mr. McKay’s figures may be open to criticism, but his 
general view is well grounded, and in the main substantially correct. 
Admit this, and we have the interesting and instructive fact that 
here is a nation with an annual average excess of imports over 
exports, for nineteen consecutive years, of nearly £63,000,000 
sterling—about $300,000,0c00—yet by the earnings of that portion 
of her tonnage employed in carrying exports from and imports 
into England, and the commercial charges on the same, her inter- 
national mercantile account has been kept nearly balanced through 
all these nineteen years. 

If such has been the profit England has reaped from only that 
portion of her tonnage engaged in carrying her own exports and 
imports, how much greater is the total profit she gains from this 
source when to the foregoing we add the amount derived from her 
passenger trade, and from the portion of her tonnage employed 
by foreigners in an exclusively foreign carrying trade. During the 
last few years her profit derived from her tonnage employed in 
trade wholly foreign must have been much above the average of 
the nineteen years, as so large an accession has been recently made 
to her international tonnage, and her many fleets of great steam- 
ships are now covering all the tracks of commerce that lead to 
countries or places where commodities can be exchanged and trade 
developed. The earnings derived from an entirely foreign carry- 
ing and passenger trade, with the amount earned by transporting 
her own exports and imports, would sink the £23,000,000 excess 
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of imports over exports, and place a balance to the credit of ex- 
ports, and thus turn the balance of international trade in her favor, 
and leave her immense revenue drawn from foreign investments to 
be added to the capital of the nation. 

To the immense international trade of to-day, and the wonder- 
ful combination of scientific and mechanical skill by which it is car- 
ried on, the friendly intercourse between nations and people which 
they encourage, and the civilizing influence which they exert, may 
justly be given a prominent place in the upward march of modern 
civilization. This great creation of modern intelligence and enter- 
prise is chiefly the work of little more than the last hundred years. 
From the galleys of old Tyre, the mother of Carthage, looking 
down through the mist of unrecorded centuries to the frail craft in 
which the courageous Columbus ventured on an unknown sea in 
search of a new continent, down even to the period of the little 
Mayflower, we see how very small an advance had been made 
through three thousand years of commercial and maritime effort. 
This vast and valuable international trade, and the admirable 
means of conducting it, have grown to their present magnitude 
together, and are mainly the products of the present century. 
High as they have risen they are still far below their zenith, and 
are destined to create other marked periods in the future history 
of their progress. 

In this great revelation in the commerce of the seas, where do 
we as a nation stand, and what course do we intend to pursue? Is 
the still young and vigorous people that once led in maritime 
enterprise to be henceforth a mere looker-on and passive specta- 
tor, and no longer an active participator in these stirring events 
and great enterprises? In this transition state of ocean commerce, 
if we are to continue a maritime people, we must adapt ourselves 
to the changed conditions, to the new and improved methods of 
traversing the seas and carrying on international commerce, or the 
time will soon come when our flag will rarely be seen in foreign 
ports, and we shall be compelled to withdraw to our own coasts, 
lakes, and rivers, under the protection of our navigation laws. 

The time for decisive action is favorable. Iron can now be 
made as cheaply in America as in Europe, and of the very best 
quality. Skilled labor is also abundant, and there seems to be no 
substantial reason why steamers of the highest class can not be built 
on as low terms in the United States asin England. It must be 
remembered that cost is one of the elements of success with ships 
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in the foreign carrying trade. We, by law, give a monopoly of 
our coasting trade to American vessels; but when our ships go 
forth beyond the protection of these laws upon the great highway 
of nations to seek business in the international carrying trade, we 
have all maritime peoples for competitors, and the best ships, at 
least cost, handled with care and skill, economically sailed, will 
win the richest prizes. 

Although the North Atlantic trade seems now to be well sup- 
plied with steam tonnage of a superior class, and it will not be 
wise to rush inconsiderately into a strong competition, yet if we are 
ever to begin the necessary work of reconstructing our means of 
carrying on international commerce, surely the time has come and 
ought not to be longer deferred. The great commercial metropo- 
lis of New York, with its immense foreign trade, ought at once 
to put in operation and liberally sustain at least one weekly line of 
first-class steamers to Liverpool or London, which shall be equal 
or superior to any steamships that have appeared on any sea. 
Make this line such a success as it is in the power of wealthy, com- 
mercial New York to make it, and other lines to other distant ports 
will soon follow. Philadelphia has established one line of good 
American-built iron steamers. All honor to her enterprise! Her 
line should be well sustained by her people and made a permanent 
success. 

The necessity of establishing lines of steamers to different ports 
in Central and South America, and extending our maritime con- 
nection to ports in the far East, to aid and enlarge our export 
trade, is a proposition so self-evident as to need no argument to 
sustain it. The most sure way firmly to establish and increase our 
trade with those distant countries is to provide means for con- 
ducting it by direct steam communication with them, and not be 
dependent on foreign facilities for sending goods to them on a 
double voyage, by way of Liverpool or other foreign ports, in 
foreign ships. To convey to them our own merchandise under our 
own flag is the only sure way to open, establish, and increase a reg- 
ular, reliable trade, and to command the confidence and respect of 
the people with whom we may thus be brought into direct com- 
mercial connection. 

But we should not be content with starting lines of steamships 
to perform regular service between certain specified ports. There 
is another and a very important step forward to be taken, and that 
is, to a large extent, the building up anew a commercial marine for 
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the foreign carrying trade. Commercial men in England would 
not put afloat a great fleet of steamers, solely for the carrying trade, 
merely as an experiment. They had in the autumn of 1878 many 
millions’ worth of steamships in the process of construction which 
are intended for the carrying trade only. The question of the 
superiority of steamers over sailing vessels for the general carrying 
trade has with them been fully tested and settled, and they are 
proceeding on no uncertainty, but on well-ascertained and estab- 
lished facts. The question for us to determine then is, shall WE 
jog on, running in the old ruts with wooden sailing ships, and ere 
long fall out of the race, and cease to be any longer regarded as 
an enterprising maritime people ? 

The branch of industry we have been considering is a great 
national interest of such magnitude that it should receive the ear- 
nest and prompt support of the national government and the people 
of every section of the Union. While the internal highways of 
commerce have been reaping the nation’s bounty by the hundreds 
of millions in our most valuable lands and government guarantee 
of railroad bonds, and many millions in cash have been properly 
expended in making navigable our interior waters, the maritime 
interest of the country has been almost entirely left to take care of 
itself. Or rather, we may justly say, this neglected and suffering 
interest has been severely taxed for the benefit of other interests in 
the shape of the iron and other materials that go into the construc- 
tion of vessels, both sailing and steam. 

The registered ship, in connection with our export trade, may 
be regarded as an aid and an extension of our means of internal 
transportation, a floating car to which the products of East and 
West, North and South, are transferred from railroads and river 
craft and sent over sea to foreign markets. This tonnage should 
co-operate with the railroads, river and canal freight carriers, and 
be an efficient co-worker with them in transporting to their desti- 
nation the exports of the country; and unless all international 
carrying trade is to be abandoned to foreigners, this great and 
most important branch of industry should receive such early, firm, 
and continued attention as will revive its torpid life and restore 


its departed prosperity. 
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ENGLISH AND AMERICAN PAINTING AT 
PARIS IN 18738. 


II. 


MONGST the very severe things which supercilious foreign 
critics used to say against the English school before its suc- 

cess at Paris in 1878, nothing was more decided than their con- 
demnation of the clique of artists who have taken their collective 
designation from their residence in St. John’s Wood. Not all the 
painters who live, or have lived, in the “* groves of the Evangelist,’’ 
belong to the St. John’s Wood school. Some, like Landseer and 
the elder Leslie, dwelt there too soon to be included in the clique, 
which was composed of men belonging to another generation ; 
others have gone to live in St. John’s Wood since the clique was 
formed, and were too late to belong to it. I knew the clique in its 
first beginning, and should very probably have been a member of 
it myself if my pursuit had been figure-painting instead of land- 
scape. All the members of it were clever young men, who have 
since risen to reputation. The principles of their association were 
rather friendship and neighborhood than any special doctrine, and 
in this they differed from the Pre-Raphaelite brethren, who lived 
anywhere, but had a doctrine of some sort, though they never told 
the public what it was. Calderon, Marks, George Leslie, Yearnes, 
Storey, and Hodgson were the original members of the clique, 
and they’are now all either Academicians or Associates. It may be 
observed that the critics who sneer at the clique collectively often 
praise its members individually. I have spoken of Calderon 
already. George Leslie has won a reputation of a very safe kind, 
due to the inherent charm of his conceptions rather than to any 
passing fashion. Many years ago he said to me, in criticising 
some modern peasant-pictures, that to his taste there was such a 
difference between a lady and a peasant woman that he should 
always prefer to paint the lady. This rather aristocratic tendency 
has predominated in all his works; but it is not the pride of aris- 
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tocracy which attracts him, he likes its grace of manner, its quiet 
good taste in dress, its social tact and ease. He goes back to the 
time, about a hundred years ago, when the principle of aristocracy 
had produced its best fruits in England, when mere wealth was 
not so powerful as it is now, and when there was a certain simplic- 
ity in country society which can scarcely be said still to exist. 
The refinement of the time dwelt more with the ladies than with 
the men, and so Mr. Leslie’s own refinement of taste, joined to a 
singularly pure and honest admiration for a pretty woman, led him 
to paint ladies almost exclusively. He has not his father’s aston- 
ishing command of expression, but that was a gift of nature which 
no industry can acquire. On the other hand, George Leslie has 
gifts of his own, the most notable of which is a complete apprecia- 
tion of the grace and charm of well-ordered civilized existence. 
He is, indeed, more especially and peculiarly than any other 
modern painter whom I could mention, the painter of true civiliza- 
tion. Hundreds of artists paint women more finely dressed and 
surrounded by costlier furniture, but few indeed are the artists who 
know so well exactly where to stop in the importance given to 
accessories. Besides this, Mr. Leslie’s color is always agreeable, 
and sometimes almost precious. ‘‘ School Revisited’’ was one of 
the best of his pictures in Paris. A young lady, well-dressed in the 
fashion of Mr. Leslie’s favorite period, is seated on a plain green 
bench in the garden of her old school, where she is an object of 
attentive admiration to six of her former school-fellows. The quaint 
plainness of the place and dresses is most agreeably relieved by 
the elegance of the young lady, who is truly the central figure by 
right of many superiorities. I was pleased with Mr. Storey’s rather 
elaborate picture of ‘‘ Scandal,’’ not particularly for the subject, 
which is hackneyed, but for the painter’s art. In a handsome old- 
fashioned interior, arranged with much artistic taste, are two prin- 
cipal groups of ladies and gentlemen in the costume of the seven- 
teenth century. The picture is pleasantly colored, and appears to 
have been painted under the influence of some old Dutch master ; 
it is good all through as a piece of painting, without crudity any- 
where, and this is more than can be said of all works by the same 
artist. Here, as in many other instances amongst recent English 
pictures, we may observe a mellowing of the artist’s talent which 
brings him much more into harmony with elder continental art. 
Mr. Marks is an accomplished painter in oil, but on this occasion I 
prefer to mention one of his water-colors, ‘‘ The Princess and the 
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Pelicans.’’ The scene is medieval. A Princess is in her trim, well- 
ordered, little medieval garden, fenced in with a neat wall, beyond 
which you see a bit of seacoast, with a city by the shore and a 
castle, apparently quite new, with tile roofs and pepper-box 
towers. The princess, who is dressed in a gold-colored silk robe 
with gray sleeves, is leaning on a square stone pillar at the end of 
a wall, and before her are several pelicans near a little fountain. 
The light is so much diffused that there is hardly any shadow—a 
recurrence to medieval principles of work, but without affectation 
of quaintness. The chief interest of this curious picture is that it 
throws back the spectator so completely into the real middle ages, 
when the castles which we know only as ruins were in their first 
freshness, and when princesses really walked in trim and tidy gar- 
dens. As Mr. Marks showed us a medieval garden, so Mr. Alma 
Tadema introduced us to a Roman one. This, too, is confined 
in space, and we feel the limits all the more that part of the area is 
occupied by square columns which support a roof of greenery. 
Few works by Mr. Alma Tadema have been so successful in color. 
The bit of blue sky that we see at the top of the picture is full of 
light and color together, and the painter has made the utmost use 
of his architecture for color, the rude square columns being painted 
red at the base, whilst the ocherous wall and the pretty details of 
colored architecture about the household altar and the staircase 
afford a pleasant variety after the greens of the vegetation. The 
figures in this picture—a lady kissing a child, etc.—though intro- 
duced with great skill and knowledge, are accessory, the real subject 
being the old Roman garden itself, into which the painter so com- 
pletely introduces us that we feel at home there almost immediately. 
This is really one of the happiest functions of the art of painting. 
It can bring the remote in time before us so vividly that we realize 
it as if actually present. When we read about medieval or classic 
life our conceptions of scenes and people are rendered incomparably 
more vivid by the pleasant instruction which we are constantly re- 
ceiving from modern painters. Mr. Alma Tadema is one of our 
best helpers ; but he sometimes goes a little too far in the appeal to 
modern sympathy, as, for instance, in his picture of an ancient 
picture-gallery, wherein we at once recognize an absurdly faithful 
likeness of Mr. Gambart dressed as an ancient Roman. Sucha 
recognition destroys the illusion beyond recall. 

A mere mention of a work of art is of very little use, and either 
commentary or description requires space, so that I have been 
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obliged to pass in silence many things in the English exhibition 
which deserved very careful notice. I am sorry not to be able to 
say more about the water-colors, which, as usual, astonished the 
continental visitors. One of the most popular was Mr. C. Green’s 
** Derby Day,’’ an unpretending drawing of small dimensions, far 
superior in every artistic quality to the celebrated picture of the 
same subject by Mr. Frith. It is surprising to me that with Mr. 
Green’s great natural gift of seizing expression, and his accom- 
plished manual skill, his reputation should not be greater than it 
is. In his own line of art no living Englishman can excel him ; it 
may not be a very elevated kind of art, but it is one which requires 
a peculiar natural gift, without which the labor of a lifetime would 
be lavished utterly in vain. The gift is certainly one of the most 
wonderful ever possessed by man. An artist like Mr. Green can 
go into a crowd, watch the faces, and photograph the most tran- 
sient shades of expression in his memory with such marvellous 
accuracy as to be able to reproduce them, not merely in a sketch 
as a caricaturist would do; but in a delicately-finished drawing. 
The difficulty is much enhanced by the fact that he has not the 
caricaturist’s resource of exaggeration, or has it only in such a 
limited degree that it is not to be perceptible by the spectator. 
Mr. Green has the rare merit of being able to paint very different 
classes of society with the same impartial truth ; he will paint a 
lady and do justice to her refinement, or he will paint a London 
blackguard and do him justice too. Much power in the painting 
of low life was exhibited in an important picture by F. Barnard, 
** The East End of London on a Saturday Night.’ The execution 
of this picture was really painter’s work all through, and it dis- 
played a great deal of rough pictorial power ; but the subject was 
not agreeable. It was late on a misty evening, a very dim moon 
struggling to light the crowded street, which was much more effec- 
tually illuminated by the warmer light of gas. The picture re- 
minded me of Lord Melbourne’s appreciation of lobsters exhibited 
under London gas-light. Here was a fishmonger’s place and a 
butcher’s shop; here were stalls rich in cabbages and oranges, 
between which a cab full of jolly sailors was making its way ; here 
was the inevitable struggle between the woman and the policeman, 
and in the corner you might discover the group of street musicians, 
who bring their ideal art into the realism of the roaring street. 
-The true subject of this clever but rather coarse performance was 
the picturesque side of plebeian London. It was like a page from 


Dickens. 
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An exhibition of pictures constantly offers the most striking con- 
trasts both in the temper of artists and their choice of subjects. 
After the hot coloring of the London street, and its stifling crowd, 
shall we refresh ourselves in a breeze on the open sea? Mr. Henry 
Moore allowed us to do this by his picture of ‘‘ Rough Weather in 
the Mediterranean,’’ which presented only.the very coolest colors, 
a cloudy bluish-gray sky with a vast expanse of tossing and tum- 
bling sea beneath it, all cold blue and blue green, and very interest- 
ing, technically, as an experiment in cold colors, and in that almost 
monochrome which Reynolds recommended. The picture was 
full of the freshness of the sea, with a strong wind blowing and 
carrying spray from the tops of the waves, so different in their blue 
depths from the muddy waters known to the old Dutch painters. 
I was pleased with some truthful painting of a Highland torrent in 
a water-color by Birket Foster, of the Falls of the Tummel. It was 
quieter in color than much of the artist’s work and very true in the 
play of brown and blue gray on the water, brown being the natural 
color of the torrent, and blue gray the reflection from the sky. 
The rocks, too, were carefully studied and larger in treatment 
than the artist’s work has usually been. Mr. Alfred Hunt’s water- 
color of Loch Coruiskh, in the Isle of Skye, was a bold experiment 
in some respects. The picture was so completely filled up with 
mountain that there was hardly any sky, and the mountain itself 
was not much varied in shade nor massed by any strong light. 
The blue gray pool of Loch Coruiskh is to the right, and the spec- 
tator is high enough to see a bit of another lake to the left, all the 
rest of the picture being filled with rocky mountain very thor- 
oughly studied. The same artist’s ‘‘ Illeswater’’ was a very deli- 
cate study all in pale tones, and very observant, especially in the 
intelligent treatment of the breezes on the lake ; but I find in this 
drawing one of those peculiarities of English color which are un- 
pleasant to me now, and are so, I believe, to all critics except Eng- 
lishmen who have never lived on the continent. It is, I believe, 
an exclusively English peculiarity to take pleasure in the play of 
crude purples and greens. A Frenchman will tolerate much worse 
color in grays and browns, but he will not tolerate that. Nature, 
however, very frequently presents it in her foregrounds, and it is a 
mere matter of taste, in which no right or wrong can be proved on 
either side, whether an artist should paint it or dissimulate it. 

I have not had space to do justice to Sir John Gilbert's pictures ; 
but he is so well known by the immense number of wood-cuts from 
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his designs that it can scarcely be necessary to say much about so 
-fertile a genius. He has the most complete command of all the 
resources of art which are necessary to his own kind of production, 
and this is especially visible in his water-colors, which are always 
painted in a dashing and masterly manner with rich color and a 
well-charged brush. His oil-paintings show, of course, the same 
qualities of invention, but they are not technically quite so fresh 
and sound, they look. somewhat heavy in execution, and it seems 
to us as if the painter worked too much without the model, though 
we do not feel this in his smaller works. After all reservations, Sir 
John Gilbert is still the most powerful of modern English artists 
who work chiefly from invention. He comes much more nearly to 
Rubens in this kind of productive power than any of his English 
contemporaries, and there is a unity in each of his works which is 
rare in modern art, and which is due to their origin as mental con- 
ceptions rather than impressions received from nature. His water- 
color, ‘‘ The Guide through the Forest,’’ is an excellent example. 
A knight on horseback, attended by his squire and guided by a 
youth on a gray pony, is followed by soldiers riding through a nar- 
‘row bridle-track in a forest, from which the party is just going to 
emerge. It is simply a mental conception, not a study from na- 
ture, and the consequence is that it has all the unity of an old bal- 
lad ; the landscape belongs to the figures and the figures to the 
landscape ; the artist has not drawn the figures first from models 
and then gone out of doors to seek for some approximately appro- 
priate background. I should not wish all artists to work in the 
manner of Sir John Gilbert, but when a painter relies upon the 
mental conception so completely as he does, and, on the whole, 
with such striking success, I think we ought not to carp at matters 
of detail. 

The American pictures were comparatively few in number, as 
there were only a hundred and twenty-seven of them, and sixteen 
water-colors ; but the quality was generally good. The only ob- 
jection to the American exhibition is one which has been made 
elsewhere, namely, its curious lack of nationality. European influ- 
ence has so overpowered the American native genius, whatever 
that may have been, that on entering a room filled with pictures all 
painted by natives of the United States, an Englishman does not 
at all feel asif he had crossed the Atlantic ; it seems to him, rather, 
as if he had simply crossed the channel, and found himself amongst 
his old acquaintances of the European continent. This, of course, 
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may be very easily accounted for. The American artists learn 
painting in Europe, and always, or nearly always, on the continent, 
so that they acquire continental habits of work. English art seems 
to have very little influence upon them, notwithstanding the blood- 
relationship between the two countries, and this is the more curi- 
ous because English literature (not merely the writings of great au- 
thors, but the current literature of the day) has unquestionably a 
great influence in America. The little influence of English art 
may be partly accounted for by the strong individualism which 
prevails in the English school, so that it has never possessed the 
force and influence which come from an apparent unity of doctrine. 
It is with the fine arts as with religion ; the influence of a church 
depends primarily upon unity, its clergy must all say the same 
thing, though they may say it in different ways. English painters 
have always been freethinkers in art, or if at times they have con- 
ceived it to be their duty to think in some orthodox manner, as 
Reynolds did, for example, then their practice has been indepen- 
dent. This independence of theirs has brought down upon them 
much scorn and contumely, but they ‘‘ go on never minding,’’ and 
there is this good result that although in some respects their works 
have not always displayed that workmanlike handicraft which may 
be learned in a great workshop where fixed principles are in the as- 
cendant, they do at least produce pictures which are generally inter- 
esting, and this, in a dull world, is something. Now it is evident 
from the American gallery at the Paris exhibition that the Amer- 
icans are not without natural artistic aptitudes, probably quite as 
good as those of any nation in Europe, but as yet they are the too 
docile pupils of European teachers, and give us little that is de- 
cidedly and originally American. Perhaps in course of time a 
national art may disengage itself ; but it must be on condition that 
American artists cease to fix their residence in France and Italy. 
It is becoming more and more difficult to preserve the originality 
of a school, even when it exists already. Puainting is not like litera- 
ture, its nationality is not protected by language. I must either 
write English or French, Anglo-French would not be tolerated, 
but I may paint cosmopolitan, and the cosmopolitan style of paint- 
ing is becoming more and more prevalent throughout the world. 
The style which I call cosmopolitan first developed itself in France, 
and then invaded the neighboring European countries, like French 
fashions in dress. It has subdued the native art of those countries 
(always excepting England) to such a degree that the French critics 
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themselves complain of the sameness which has resulted from this 
conquest. 

Having disburdened myself of these general remarks, which I do 
not intend to repeat with reference to particular instances, I may 
now proceed to mention a few of those excellent cosmopolitan 
paintings which bear American signatures. I was much struck, like 
most visitors, by Mr. P. W. Dana’s large marine picture, ‘* Soli- 
tude,’’ consisting of nothing but an inky sea and a misty, cloudy, 
moonlit sky. It is good evidence, if all other evidence were want- 
ing, that, notwithstanding all the dogmatism of critics, human in- 
terest is mot necessary to make an impressive picture. Here we 
have nothing but desolation—without locality, for it may be any- 
where on the sea ; without date, for it may be at any time since the 
moon shone on waters agitated by the wind ; without history, for 
what historian has concerned himself with the transient existence 
of awave? The title implies even more human interest than the 
picture possesses, for real: solitude would be a desert with one 
human being, and this is simply the entire absence of humanity. 
Mr. Dana would probably answer that his intention was to make 
the spectator feel alone ; that the solitude was that of the spectator’s 
mind in the presence of such primeval things as waves and the 
moon ; but here arises the objection that he will at once imagine 
himself on an ocean steamer, for he can not fly like an albatross. 
No, the real subject of the picture is not the loneliness of a man, 
but nature without a trace of man, and in this lies its peculiar 
impressiveness. 

“His steps are not upon thy paths—thy fields 
Are not a spoil for him.” 

Mr. Dana’s picture was powerfully painted, with little color, the 
sea inky, the sky reddish gray, with darker clouds spotted upon it. 
Waves are often more minutely studied by modern artists (from 
photographs), but I do not see how they could be better painted. 

I was delighted with a picture by Mr. Arthur Quartley, belong- 
ing to Mr. J. T. Johnston, and entitled ‘‘ Morning Effect in New 
York Harbor.’’ It was a most artistic performance both in execu- 
tion and in the management of quiet color. Browns are generally 
dangerous to color, except as mere underpainting ; but in this 
instance they were managed with such taste and skill that one could 
only admire. The scene is likely to be familiar to many American 
readers. It is enriched with four spires and a dome as permanent 
landmarks, and the foreground was made lively by moving boats, 
particularly a schooner yacht and a river steamer. I may safely 
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say that there was not a single picture in the Champ de Mars 
(comparing all schools together) more perfectly in keeping than this. 
The loaded sky was painted with the hand of a master, and the 
rather hazy distance was interpreted with rare intelligence of effect. 

I run some risk of seeming to flatter American readers by prais- 
ing American pictures warmly ; but I am innocent of any such in- 
tention. The exhibition was small and well-selected to begin with, 
and again I mention the pictures which pleased me best, for why 
dwell on instances of comparative failure? The function of a critic, 
as I understand it, is much more to draw public attention to good 
work than to exercise his wits in mere fault-finding; so, if the 
reader pleases, we will look at the good pictures and leave the bad 
ones to take care of themselves. Again, let it not be understood 
that those which I pass in silence have necessarily seemed to me 
of inferior merit. Shall I reveal one of the secrets of the critic’s 
trade? We can only talk about the picture which enables us to in- 
terest the reader, and it so happens that many well-painted pictures, 
which it would be a pleasure to possess, suggest no remarks except 
simply that they are good. 

Occasionally a picture may attract attention at first by mere 
singularity, and keep it afterward by better qualities. A landscape 
by Mr. J. Lafarge, *‘ Paradise Valley, Newport,’’ was of this class. 
It is surprising how any artist would venture on such a subject, 
all green land, uninteresting in itself, leading the eye up to an hori- 
zon very near the top of the canvas, where we get a glimpse of the 
distant sea. As for the ground, it is nothing but green pasture land 
with walls. There is a lamb in the middle of the foreground, and 
some green plants grow in the right-hand corner, above which is an 
awkwardly placed tree. The whole canvas presents, at a little dis- 
tance, very much the appearance of a piece of green silk. It wona 
medal, I believe, simply by the good quality of its technical work- 
manship, which leads one to make two reflections: the first, that 
good workmanship can make any subject pass ; the second, what a 
pity it is that a good workman should ever select bad natural ma- 
terial. 

A picture of ‘‘ St. Peter’s at Rome, from the Tiber,’’ by Mr. 
George Inness, presented a silvery pleasant effect of early morning, 
with much breadth of pleasant grays and browns. The distant 
buildings of St. Peter’s were very poetical in a pale gray mass 
against reddish morning clouds. Between the cathedral and the 
foreground was a dark grove to throw it farther back, and in the 
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foreground itself a pool of water from the Tiber extended across 
the picture. I was glad to see that Mr. Inness held his rank so 
well in practical art, because I had quoted a severe criticism by him 
of Turner’s ‘‘ Slave Ship’’ in my Life of Turner, and my English 
critics are not quite satisfied either with him or me. I wonder 
how many of those ready writers can paint as well as Mr. Inness ? 

Mr. Charles E. Dubois exhibited a fine picture of ‘‘ Autumn,”’ 
in which the most obvious fault, if it isa fault, was the powerful 
will of the artist, which gave his picture such an air of resolute 
choice and decision that the human element was somewhat over- 
powering. He divided his color into three simple elements or 
masses, and set to work vigorously, showing brushwork frankly 
everywhere and using impasto with great skill. The natural scene 
was a rocky foreground, with a bank beyond it on which grew some 
massive trees rich in autumnal color. The sky was frankly blue, 
with rolling white clouds. For strong color, well-massed shadows, 
and effective light on rock and tree, the picture attracted atten- 
tion even at a distance ; but, like many French landscapes, it had 
too much the aspect of an enlarged sketch. Mr. R. Swain Gifford’s 

“‘ New England Cedars’’ was an excellent study, showing great 
breadth of treatment and knowledge of tree form, the color was 
generally good and agreeable, the manner easy and sketchy in the 
right way. 

Readers who have visited the exhibition may be suprised that I 
have not sooner mentioned Mr. F. A. Bridgeman’s important pic- 
ture, the ‘‘ Funeral of a Mummy on the Nile.’’ Whilst fully ad- 
mitting the skill and power displayed in this work, may I be par- 
doned for saying that I never could get up much interest in pic- 
tures of ancient Egyptian life? Ancient Egypt is very remote 
from our sympathies—much more remote than Greece and Rome 
—and besides that, it is awkward to deal with pictorially. Mr. 
Poynter, the English Academician, made a hit with his “‘ Israel in 
Egypt,’’ because the subject interested the public ; but the mate- 
rial in the picture was very difficult to manage artistically, much 
more difficult than the Roman material in the ‘‘ Catapult,’’ by the 
same artist. I can truly say that Mr. Bridgeman’s picture seemed 
to me one of the least awkward representations of the ancient 
Egyptian that I ever met with, the artistic and poetic feeling of the 
painter prevented him from falling into mere archeology, and the 
workmanship left nothing to de desired ; but good workmanship is 
not rare in these days. 
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One of the most essentially American pictures in the exhibition 
was Mr. J. G. Brown’s *‘ The Passing Show.’’ Five boys are stand- 
ing on the sidewalk of a street in some American town, whilst a 
show is passing. We do not see the show, but we do see the boys 
most unquestionably, for so much alive are they in their juvenile 
glee, so intensely interested in what is passing before them, that 
we have only to submit to the illusion for it to be compiete. The 
lads are artfully arrayed for composition, in height and attitude, 
not according to military motions but artistic, yet it is only a critic 
or a painter who would ever think of this. The picture left 
nothing to be desired in the way of cleverness of execution, but 
that, though a valuable quality in all paintings was not the distin- 
guishing quality of this. Its real superiority was in the intense real- 
ization of human life and expression. This is a natural gift, quite 
unattainable by labor, and wherever it exists it is likely to become 
predominant. It is delightful to meet with it occasionally ; but 
happily it is rare, for the refinements of art would be little heeded 
if so striking and interesting a quality reigned supreme in the 
exhibition. Every human being, of whatever nation, who came 
before these laughing boys of Mr. Brown, laughed heartily himself, 
and forgot for a a moment both the cares and the vanities of life. 

Miss E. J. Gardner, who has been living for twelve years in 
Paris, and is there still, as a student working under the advice of 
M. Bougereau, is also by this time much more than a student, as 
her two pictures, ‘‘ A Flower Girl ’’ and ‘‘ Ruth and Naomi,’’ tes- 
tify. I published a photogravure from ‘‘ Ruth and Naomi’’ in the 
Portfolio for February, this year. It is a serious and carefully drawn 
piece of work, with a good deal of what the French call ‘* style,”’ 
but much more feeling than usually accompanies that quality. 
The ‘‘ Flower Girl’’ is a very sweet picture, the face beautifully 
painted, and with much quiet ease of execution, and though the 
features are pretty, their slightly sad, or at least serious expression, 
keeps the work safe from the agacerie which often infects such sub- 
jects. If ‘‘ A Flower Girl’’ were given as a theme to be illustrated 
by many different artists, each in his own way, I can not imagine 
how any one of them could treat it with more simple grace or more 
real though unpretending skill. 

A very great technical difficulty has been overcome by Mr. San- 
ford R. Gifford in his picture of ‘‘ Mount Renier.’’ It is an even- 
ing effect on snowy mountains, seen across an expanse of lake with 
a wooded promontory and shores. Mount Renier himself presents 
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a dome of snow, and the accompanying masses make a noble sierra 
nevada. It is not, however, so much of the scenery that I desire 
to speak, though that is of the grandest, as of the artist’s manage- 
ment of his material. Nothing in the world is more difficult to deal 
with than a snowy mountain in evening light. The cool shadows 
so easily get out of harmony with the illuminated portions of the 
mountain, and it is so difficult to get those illuminated spaces 
themselves up to any pitch of light which may even remind us of 
the unapproachable splendor of nature! I may claim to know 
something about the difficulty of this, having passed some winters 
in full sight of a magnificent snowy mountain constantly presenting 
me these problems. The difficulties are, in fact, as nearly as pos- 
sible insuperable, and yet Mr. Sanford Gifford has fairly overcome 
them. His picture of Mount Renier is beautifully harmonious in 
warm color, and the cooler shadows and reflections are painted with 
great skill to avoid coldness. Mr. Gifford is at the same time well 
able to deal with the relations of very pale tones, which he appears 
to have thoroughly mastered, and with mountain forms, which he 
draws with great knowledge. A work in a lower class of art, but 
excellent of its kind, was Mr. Charles C. Coleman’s ‘‘ Decorative 
Panel.’’ This was a tall narrow picture, painted entirely on deco- 
rative principles, the materials being flowers in vases relieved upon 
a gold ground ; I do not mean gilded, but gold-colored in paint, 
with patterns in it. The flowers, if I remember rightly, were white 
and red azaleas, and the vases were handsome things, worth paint- 
ing for their own decorative quality. The merits of the work were 
not, however, in mere imitation of pretty things, but lay rather in 
the taste with which the artist had arranged them and in the skill 
of his interpretation. In decorative painting of this kind there 
may be a closer marriage of studied form with careful choice of 
color than is ever possible in effect painting, because the sacrifices 
are not so great. In decorative painting there is no sketching and 
no mystery, forms are clearly drawn, and delicacy of line is not sac- 
rificed to the synthesis of effect. When the lines have been care- 
fully determined the spaces are all filled up with the chosen hues, 
and the work is almost done, the rest being a mere development of 
details. There can, I believe, be very little doubt that the funda- 
mental principle of all antique painting was decorative ; but it isa 
great mistake to say the same (and this really has been said) of 
painting as we moderns understand it. When mystery and chiaro- 
scuro come in, the art appeals much more to the mind than to the 
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eye. Clear determinate line and color are decorative elements ; 
but those mysteries of drawing and chiaroscuro which appeal to the 
imagination, and are illegible without it, belong to a different class 
of art. The neo-Greeks in France and England, the hierophants 
of a new renaissance, would recall us to the decorative principle as 
in itself a higher principle than the picturesque. In this I can not 
agree with them. I am fully convinced that decorative art belongs 
to a younger, to a less mature stage of human development than 
the imaginative picturesque ; that Botticelli and Holbein, so far as 
they were decorative in their work, were younger and less mature 
artists than Rembrandt, and yet, whilst keeping decoration in its 
proper place, I would not have it abandoned. Rightly understood, 
it may be both a useful form of art and a cheap one. A good artist 
could draw decorative subjects in line, and fill up the spaces with 
well-chosen tints, in a tenth of the time that it would cost him to 
produce a finished picture. In England this has been done to 
some extent by the members of the St. John’s Wood school, espe- 
cially by Mr. Marks, who has a strong decorative instinct and seems 
to enjoy that kind of work particularly. Indeed, if the truth must 
be fully told, his decorative taste has rather hardened his style in 
painting of another order. 

It was my first intention to speak in this REVIEW of the Eng- 
lish and American paintings only, as I have written about the 
continental schools for another periodical; but it has been sug- 
gested that I ought to give some general account of the state of 
painting in Europe in the year 1878. Let me attempt, then, to do 
this as fairly as my remaining space allows. 

The first thing that strikes a thoughtful visitor to such a collec- 
tion as that of 1878 is the vast amount of really considerable artistic 
ability which is now existing in the world, and the strength of 
well-skilled rivalry against which a young man just entering the 
profession has to contend, and contend successfully before he can 
earn his living. To this it may be answered that it is the same in 
all the liberal professions. Yes, no doubt it is; no doubt we should 
be greatly astonished if the skill and talent of the lawyers or sur- 
geons of Europe and America could be set before us in a visible 
and intelligible form, like the skill and talent of the painters whose 
works were brought together in the Champ de Mars ; but there is 
this difference, that every painter in the world is the rival of every 
other, that locality and distance do not protect him as they protect 
the lawyer and the surgeon. Even these international exhibitions 
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themselves are tending to make painting more and more cosmopol- 
itan in every way. How many French artists live by selling their 
pictures in England and America, where they interfere with the 
professional success of native painters! The whole world is becom- 
ing a gigantic mart for artistic products, and pictures are sent 
everywhere to find buyers. Here is an example. Two pictures 
produced at Naples were sent to Paris on sale, where a dealer 
bought them with the intention of sending them to Germany, when 
a buyer stepped in and sent them to an amateur in the north of 
England. Pictures go wandering all over the civilized world till 
they find buyers, and then their repose is only temporary, for as 
soon as the collection is brought to the hammer away they go wan- 
dering again. This, however, is less true of English than of conti- 
nental pictures. English art remains chiefly in England, and this 
may be one great reason why it has so far preserved much of its 
national character. 

The following résumé may give an idea of the general impres- 
sion produced by the schools of painting as taken in their order 
from the Seine to the Ecole Militaire. 

England, to begin with, struck the continental mind as having 
provided a particularly interesting exhibition. The pictures may, 
or may not, have held high rank as works of art, but they were al- 
most always interesting. The consequence was that the English 
galleries were generally crowded, at least during the hours when 
visitors came to the Champ de Mars. The French themselves took 
the keenest interest in English painting, and the artists particularly 
were alive to its intelligent choice of subject. An Italian opinion, 
recently expressed by Professor Rondani, in a lecture on English art 
at the Paris Exhibition,’ dwells on other good qualities also. ‘‘ Like 
the Italian art of the fifteenth century, English art is full of senti- 
ment and eminently spiritual ; it seems to belong to a people ingenu- 
ous, faithful, austere, and kindly ; to an age without malice, prim- 
itive, idyllic.’” There can be no doubt that English painting is 
peculiarly happy in most of the qualities which lie outside of the 
strictly technical qualities ; it is often poetic, often thoughtful, often 
very tender, gentle, and sympathetic, and it very seldom panders 
to animal passions, or to the lust for horror and bloodshed which 
by an awful law of our nature seems always to accompany them. 
Very hard things used to be said against the English school for its 


1 Printed in the Rivista Europea for February, 1879. 
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technical deficiency, and they have been repeated with reference to 
the present exhibition ; but the general feeling in Europe is that 
these severe criticisms are now falling out of date. A great techni- 
cal improvement is now visible in English painting, and the kind of 
criticism which may have been justly applicable to many English 
painters twenty years ago is applicable no longer, except to those 
who lag behind the general culture of their age. With regard to 
color, there is a peculiar law of development which may be ob- 
served in the cases of individuals, and which probably also governs 
the development of schools. When a painter has the gift of color 
naturally he does not begin by coloring more agreeably than others, 
he always begins by coloring crudely and badly, because his eye 
observes hues which he is unwilling to omit, though he can not har- 
monize them yet ; the dull painter, who can not see color, clings to 
what is least offensive, and escapes censure by taking refuge in dis- 
guised monochrome. So it isin schools. The color-faculty is not 
uncommon in England, and for that very reason, so long as it is 
uneducated, the English are the crudest and worst colorists in the 
world ; but their error is hardly ever in the direction of mud, 
though mud is the general refuge of the French. Crude greens, 
reds, and purples, dreadful combinations of all the most dangerous 
pigments invented by the colormen—these are the errors of the 
Englishman. The Frenchman takes refuge in the umbers and 
ochers and finds safety in mere negation. It can not be denied, 
however, that the English painters are now passing out of the crude 
stage, so that notwithstanding some violence here and there, the 
general aspect of the English gallery was agreeable. Again, in 
handling, the English are not so petty as they used to be, they 
paint more simply and with greater breadth and substance. 

The next school to England happened to be that of Italy, which, 
notwithstanding the old Italian masters, is really one of the young- 
est—if not the very youngest—in Europe. The Italians have begun 
art over again in a modern spirit, and the men of to-day work 
absolutely without tradition, exactly as if the old Roman, Floren- 
tine, Bolognese, or Venetian masters had never existed. They go 
directly to nature; they indulge their own artistic fancies and 
caprices to the uttermost, and, for the present, they seem to be 
like untended plants growing wild in a locality where nothing ex- 
ists to hinder them. It is easy to condemn the present produc- 
tions of the school, which are generally far inferior to those of 
France and England ; but it is also easy to foresee that the present 
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crude stage of Italian art, which is only temporary, will give place 
in due time to a more serious culture. With all the faults of the 
modern Italians I am fully presuaded that they have done the only 
thing that was to be done under the circumstances, in emancipating 
themselves completely from the too powerful influence of the old 
masters. What was Italian art so long as that influence lasted? It 
was nothing but the unintelligent manufacture of fasticcios. To- 
day there is at least a healthy independence and a sort of boyish 
delight in liberty, an opening of the eyes to the freshness, life, and 
color of the actual world. You see that the young Italian artists 
no longer shut themselves up in picture galleries—they go out into 
the streets and fields, they muse on the sea-shore, they travel on 
the public roads, and observe people of all classes in all sorts of 
occupations. When once they get fairly out of the crude stage 
these Italian artists will be good modern painters. Pasini, the best 
of them, is as observant of the real world asa painter can be, or 
ought to be, and yet he is not crude. Michetti and many others 
are still in the crude stage, and so, with all his skill, is De Nittis, 
though his Italian crudity has been gradually exchanging itself for 
French mud of late years, in consequence, probably, of his resi- 
dence in Paris. It is also a bad thing for his color that he should 
have studied London, not that the coloring of London is always 
bad in itself, but because he paints not the beauty that is to be 
found in London scenery, but southern prejudice against it. 
Sweden and Norway have, as is natural, very much in common 
as to the qualities of their art, and both, for the present, are far 
superior to Italy. Nevertheless, although they paint better than 
the Italians, the Swedes and Norwegians are less original, for their 
art.comes in a great measure from Germany (particularly from Diis- 
seldorf), when it does not come from Paris. A mere glance at the 
catalogue shows how many Swedish and Norwegian painters live 
abroad, and generally either in Germany or France. This circum- 
stance, as in the case of the United States, takes away most of the 
interest which would otherwise belong to these northern schools. 
It would be mere self-deception to admire as northern art what is 
really a product of central Europe. You would not exhibit a 
Yorkshireman who had been educated at Harrow and Oxford, and 
had lived there mostly since, as a specimen of the native Yorkshire 
mind. He would be an Englishman, but not in the strict sense a 
Yorkshireman, and so it is with these northern Europeans who 
study painting far from their own country and settle down in cen- 
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tral Europe ; they are Europeans, but Swedes and Norwegians no 
longer, so far at least as painting is concerned. They still, how- 
ever, preserve the northern poetry in their minds, as you may see 
by their love of northern landscape and legend, and their hearts 
and affections turn back to their own wild land. Thus Mr. Arbo 
paints for us the Asgaardreid, those phantom horsemen of the 
upper air who, not having done enough evil to deserve hell, nor yet 
good enough to win heaven, gallop in clouds of ghostly cavalry 
between the earth and the stars, visitors of evil omen, adding to 
the noise of earthly combats that of their wild laughter and their 
clashing arms. Inthe same spirit Mr. Bennetter painted ‘‘ Vikings 
at Sea,’’ and the number of Norwegian landscapes was remarkable. 
In the Swedish gallery Baron G. O. Cederstrém! produced a 
sensation with his important national picture, ‘‘ The Body of 
Charles XII., carried by his Officers across the Norwegian Frontier;”’ 
but on the whole the Swedes were less national in their choice of 
subjects than the Norwegians, some of them living in France and 
painting French landscape precisely as Frenchmen would select and 
paint it. As to technical qualities, these artists are neither better 
nor worse than the French or German painters who have received 
the same education ; but as they are fewer in number the very 
clever men are rare in proportion. 

It would be idle to attempt any description of.the great French 
school in two or three pages; but this is the less necessary as 
French artists are better known in America than those of any other 
nation. It still holds its place well as the strongest school in Eu- 
rope both in numbers and ability, but it is in danger of losing 
ground relatively as other schools become better educated, often 
in consequence of the very facilities afforded by Paris itself. There 
is something in the French nature which adapts it for successful 
performance in both painting and sculpture. The usual English 
(and, I believe, American) prejudice against the French as unsteady 
and incapable of discipline, is certainly not deserved by French 
artists, who are remarkable for the diligent and patient study they 
give to their profession, and for their ready submission to discipline 
when it promises any attainable improvement, Whatever may 
be the defects of the school a want of careful diligence is not 
amongst them. Its greatest faults (singular in so lively a nation) 
are a certain dullness, a too frequent recurrence to worn-out 


2 There are two Barons Cederstriém, both painters, the other is Baron T. Cederstrém. 
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themes, and a desire to give evidence of possessing technical abil- 
ity, which will always sufficiently show itself when present. The 
sort of dullness which is often to be found in French painting is, I 
believe, due to a too great separation of literary and artistic pur- 
suits. Painters, with a few exceptions, do not read, and so they 
miss that renewal of the mind which is the greatest benefit of read- 
ing. They shut themselves up in a difficult and absorbing pursuit, 
which, when not under the direction of high intellect and feeling 
may easily degenerate into a handicraft. French figure-painting, in 
the hands of the less inventive artists, is often nothing but a large 
study of a model, and this is particularly noticeable in pictures 
from the nude, which, whether the artist calls them by the name of 
Diana or Venus, or some nymph of the grove or the stream, are 
still visibly nothing but portraits of ‘‘ Les mercenaires de la pose.’’ 
The very large size of many French pictures is also an evil, because 
it increases the appearance of emptiness. Young painters tell me 
that they paint on a large scale in order not to be overlooked at the 
Salon. People will hunt out a small picture by a famous man, but 
overloook it if the name is unknown. The effect of this is more 
prejudical to landscape than to figure-painting. A large figure-pic- 
ture is painted in the presence of models, and so far as the actual 
flesh-painting is concerned may be well-studied ; but a big land- 
scape is in most cases only an enlarged sketch. We feel this pain- 
fully before the largest landscapes of Daubigny, which would look 
much better furnished if the scale were smaller. The excess of 
scale has never been more visibly an error than in the case of Gus- 
tave Doré. His enormous canvases do not contain a tenth part of 
the knowledge and study that Géréme puts into a small one; but 
in. Doré’s case there are probably commercial reasons for this, as 
his pictures are now painted for his own exhibition in Bond Street. 

French color generally offends Englishmen, as English color (in 
another way) used to offend Frenchmen. I have long since come 
to the conclusion that color is not necessary to the fame of a paint- 
er, and the recent celebrity of J. P. Laurens is a case in point. 
French artists seldom offend you by crudity of glaring colors, as 
the English do, but they take refuge, for safety, in the dull earths. 
Raw and burnt umber are useful for monochrome work and for 
some other purposes, but in mixture with tints they may soil the 
work of a painter though they seem to offer him a refuge. French 
coloring is often founded upon umber, or else (as in the case of Ri- 
bot).on black, suggested primarily by ideas derived from printer's 
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ink or charcoal. It is, however, in the present day, working its 
way towards a more complete chromatic expression, and although 
the proportion of colorists in a school can never be large, it is much 
that there should be no positive prejudice against them. Any 
Frenchman who can color may, in these times, do so if he pleases. 
He is no longer praralyzed, by the authority of M. Ingres. 

I should be sorry if these remarks conveyed an impression un- 
favorable to the French school as a whole. It is a most powerful 
school, full of skill and accomplishment, and it deserves its enor- 
mous influence in the world. One of its great superiorities at 
present is in portrait. French portraits of the better class are now 
more than ever remarkable for quietly powerful representation and 
for the absence of pretension and display alike in the sitter and the 
artist. 

Austria and Hungary did more than merely answer expecta- 
tion ; but it was rather unfortunate for many good painters of the 
school that Makart, Matejko, and Munkacsy, attracted so much 
attention. Makart is, of the three, the finest painter, if you esti- 
mate painters by the union of powers and qualities, but Munkacsy 
is the most agreeable. I should say that for national and public 
pictures Makart would be the better man, whilst for a private 
gallery I should prefer Munkacsy. No modern painter can manage 
a great historical canvas better than Makart. Without imitating 
Rubens, he has some of the great qualities of Rubens, the life and 
movement, the splendor of human existence, as seen from the out- 
side only. Munkacsy is more thoughtful and serious, and in every 
way a profounder artist. His ‘‘ Milton and his Daughters,’’ which 
(it is said) has just been sold in Vienna for 200,000 francs, and 
which I saw by itself in the painter's studio without a frame, is at 
the same time grave and engaging. Matejko seems less of the 
artist (speaking generally) than either of these two, and more of 
the historical painter especially, I mean that historical fact, cos- 
tume, and detail, are to him the main things, whilst artistic ar- 
rangements are more intéresting to his brethren. 

I have not space to speak of the remaining schools, except to 
say that Belgium held her place by the sustained excellence of 
well-known artists, and that the Netherlands interested us by the 
work of men whose reputation is more recent, and whose art is 
founded much more on modern French and German painting than 
on old Dutch. The German school, to which a single room was 
assigned just at the last moment, had a most choice exhibition, 
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which, for the time, made the French forget their military misfor- 
tunes, whilst they candidly acknowledged the artistic merits of their 
enemy. The general result of the Paris Exhibition, so far as the 
fine arts were concerned, was to make different countries appreciate 
each other’s genius better than they had ever done before, and 
there was a degree of liberality and cordiality in international ap- 
preciation with reference to the fine arts such as had not been ob- 
served in the same degree on any previous occasion. The one great 
lesson which the exhibition left to us is the value of originality, 
whether national or individual originality, and the danger of too 
much cosmopolitanism in the fine arts. Nevertheless, the art of 
painting has never been followed simultaneously by so many able 
practitioners as now. It flourishes not only in one or two favored 
cities, but wherever modern civilization has had time to develop 
itself. The anxiety for the future has to do rather with political 
economy than art. Will not such a vast supply glut the market 
ultimately, and then how is this immense production to continue ? 
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T is curious how completely names and customs can survive the 
facts from which they derived their original significance. The 
four last months of the year are still numbered after the decimal 
system of Czsar Augustus, and the churches of many European 
cities still ring the curfew bells, the medizval signal for extinguish- 
ing the hearth fires, at an hour when modern city dwellers cook 
their supper or confabulate in the chimney corner and are in par- 
ticular need of a good fire. The names of six week-days have even 
survived the divinities to whose worship they were once dedicated, 
and our historical and diplomatic records attest the fact that up to 
the beginning of this century the German Confederation used to be 
designated as the Holy Roman Empire, because half a millennium 
ago some of the elective Kaisers had taken the war-path in pursuit 
of an antiquated claim on the Italian peninsula, and two of them 
had really been crowned by the Roman Pontiff. 

A singular reverence for defunct actualities leads us still to speak 
of the Spanish-American Repud/ics, in referring to the political sub- 
divisions of the southern half of our continent, though the facts 
which originated a system of nomenclature were perhaps never more 
short-lived, nor the prospects of their resurrection less encourag- 
ing. In the first transport of their national independence our Indo- 
Spanish neighbors shook off a few monarchical vices together with 
the monarchical forms of their government, but already in the 
second decade of their new political era the annals of the ci-devant 
Spanish-American provinces nearly justified De Lamartine’s homely 
apothegm : that liberal institutions guarantee the blessing of a lib- 
eral government just as much as the ownership of a horse-carriage 
guarantees the possession of a horse. 

Since the invention of steam navigation has shortened the dis- 
tance from London to Port Said by seven days, the Mohammedan 
Orient has ceased to be a terra incognita, and we may say with 
assurance that not one of the supposed absolute rulers from Khiva 
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to Stamboul would dare to incur the odium of the outrages which 
some of the so-called Republics of South America have suffered at 
the hands of their chief magistrates. The people of Peru, Para- 
guay, Guatemala, Venezuela, and Mexico, have submitted to viola- 
tions of all civil and human rights that would have lighted the 
signal-fires of revolt on every hill-top of Hindoo-Koosh, and turned 
the sword of Osman against the throat of his successor. Their best 
citizens have been shot without trial and without warning, hun- 
dreds of political protestants slain like wild beasts, towns and ter- 
ritories alienated without the consent of the nation, whole popula- 
tions impoverished to furnish a military despot with the means of 
protracting an unpopular war, and the last rights of the national 
representatives usurped by a self-appointed dictator till the nomzinis 
umbra of liberty could only be found on old coins and municipal 
documents which still displayed the seal of the betrayed Republic. 

Our budget of news from the Spanish-American States generally 
confines itself to their revolutionary catastrophes ; but the history 
of their tranquil intervals is, perhaps, even more characteristic of 
their political condition, and every longer pause between the solemn 
entry of a new political Messiah into his capital, and his exit in the 
van of an excited mob, proves that the latter event owes its fre- 
quency less to our neighbors’ quick resentment of unconstitutional 
acts than to their hope that by continual changes they may at last 
stumble upon that vara avis, a liberal autocrat. For this hope has 
not always been disappointed. A few insurrection-proof dictators 
like Blanco-Guzman and Dr. Francia have, indeed, contrived to 
maintain themselves by tricks which find their only parallel in the 
chronique scandaleuse of a Central African Potentate. But the 
majority of the perennial Presidents were really distinguished by 
their liberality, if we may use that word in its Russian sense ; they 
committed their arbitrary acts in pursuit of what they conceived to 
be the true interest of their fellow-citizens rather than from alto- 
gether selfish motives. 

Lieutenant-General Porfirio Diaz, the present ruler of Mexico, 
for instance, is a generous as well as a conscientious administrator ; 
lavish of his private means and chary of the public funds, he can 
boast that only his heir-at-law ever questioned his financial ability. 
His foreign policy has extricated the country from a maze of im- 
broglios, he has exorcised the demons of the Rio Grande, remodel- 
led the Chapultepec military school and alleviated the sorrows of 
heretics and insolvent debtors ; and the first two years of his admin- 
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istration have already improved the national credit by forty per 
cent ; but in that same short time he has managed to perpetrate an 
amount of despotism that would suffice to dethrone half a dozen 
Turkish Sultans and French Premiers. 

He owes his place to the coup d'¢tat by which he “‘ liberated the 
Nation’’—not from a military tyrant, but from a merry monarch, 
whose military incapacity was his greatest fault ; and sixty-five, 
otherwise respectable, Mexican citizens are now expiating in pov- 
erty and exile the folly of abetting a clever lawyer against a clever 
Lieutenant-General. 

Porfirio Diaz is a monarch of the William of Orange type, and 
disdains to abuse his power for the gratification of private spites, 
the more because he has not many personal enemies ; but his po- 
litical adversaries must prepare for Indian stratagems as well as for 
Chapultepec tactics, and, like his countryman Juarez, he has gen- 
erally acted upon the Catalonion proverb which counsels conquerors 
to hamstring a prostrate foe. 

During his (heavy-armed) candidacy he condescended to com- 
promises and circumventions, and though the threats of his parti- 
sans and his well-known temper made the opposition a little weak- 
kneed, he seemed, on the whole, to prefer bribery to compulsion and 
persuasion to bribery, and affected to yield where he could afford to 
wait ; but since the decisive triumph of his faction he has never hesi- 
tated to break an inflexible obstacle. His countrymen’s penchant 
for pronunciamentos—tiotous demonstrations—he has converted into 
a source of revenue. Every town whose a/calde fails to suppress a 
riot within forty-eight hours is punished with fines which, in case of 
need, are corrected by wholesale confiscations; states which in- 
dulge the national foible, are disfranchised for a year and treated as 
territories (comarcas), whose governors he appoints like so many 
postmasters, with the crafty proviso that they shall complete their 
term—2.¢., bestride the reconstructed states for the next three years 
—if they eschew the sins of their predecessors. According to the 
constitution of our next neighbors, their President can not ordain, 
but only nominate, the members of his cabinet, their virtual appoint- 
ment depending on the vote of a certain majority of states. Some 
of the nominations which were announced last December did not 
seem exactly popular, and serious opposition was feared, especially 
from the southern and south-western states. But King Porfirio 
had overcome worse difficulties than that. He simply requested six 
of his comarca Governors to ‘‘ take such summary measures as the 
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occasion required,’’ and report a four fifths majority in favor of his 
ticket within a specified time. 

The Governor of Oaxaca, who arrived at the desired result with 
a celerity which the absence of telegraphic facilities made quite 
incomprehensible, was obliged to confess that, *‘ since his firm con- 
viction of the loyal sentiments of his state had enabled him to fore- 
see the issue of the escruto’’ (the process of counting votes) ‘‘ he 
had taken the liberty 40 omit that ceremony altogether !’’ and added 
afterward, in self-defense, “‘ that he had done so in pursuance of 
rigid instruction.’’ Chief Justice Vallarte, who owed his seat to 
this concise way of electioneering, and had to pronounce ex-officio 
on the justness of the proceeding, must likewise have felt that the 
occasion demanded extraordinary measures, for he indicted his rival 
for high treason and got the President to banish four of the opposi- 
tion members. Problems of ways and means the Lieutenant-General 
solves in the same summary manner, by levying extra contributions 
on the Vera Cruz merchants and the rich mining States of Durango 
and Zacatecas. ‘‘ Tell Cadena that I can not accept his excuses,”’ 
he wrote to his military representative in Zacatecas, when Mr. 
Foster dunned him about that indemnity last summer ; “‘ tell him 
(the Governor) that the money must be forwarded before the end 
of this month ; y Dios se compadece de su pelo—and the Gods have 
mercy upon his hide—if I must help him collect it.’’ 

The wealthiest corporation in the Mexican Republic is, or 
rather was, the Pueblo and Great Southern Transportation Com- 
pany, who used to monopolize the southern export traffic, and 
could cast a heavy vote in the politics of the Border States, but 
were suspected of foreign sympathies since the removal of their 
headquarters to Guatemala. Perhaps in order to test their patriot- 
ism, Sefior Diaz saddled them with a rather undesirable job, the 
transportation of military supplies to the peninsula of Yucatan, at 
the Government regulation rate of eight centsa mile per carga of five 
hundred pounds. The Company forwarded the goods which their 
agent in the Mexican Capitol had been obliged to accept, and at 
the end of the year tried to sue the Government for the difference 
in their respective rates, but were unable to obtain a versus in the 
Common Pleas. But some of the stockholders were natives of 
Great Britain, believers in civil rights and the might of justice, 
and, acting upon the theory that a litigant who is kept out of court 
as a plaintiff must try to get in as a defendant, they indemnified 
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themselves by selling some of the Quartermaster’s stores in their 
charge, though against the urgent protest of their Mexican lawyer, 
whose views were founded upon experience rather than upon 
theories. ‘‘ It is like playing against loaded dice,’’ he said; ‘* we 
are bound to lose in the long run."’ His misgivings were justified 
when, ten days afterward, the charter of the Company was revoked 
and their Pueblo depot sequestered by order of the President. 

When the ineffable Cortina was dragged to the Mexican Capitol 
a year ago, his execution seemed only a question of time, and even 
his wealthiest relatives despaired of legal remedies and advised him 
to improve the first opportunity of escape. The criminal himself 
did not think it worth while to ask for a commutation of sentence, 
and told his counsel, Lawyer Kirby, of Matamoras, that ‘‘ the 
President would sign the warrant for his execution because he could 
not help it." But Sefior Diaz informed the nation that he saw 
reasons to postpone his decision, and meanwhile, ‘* for greater 
security,’’ retained the prisoner as a guest of the executive man- 
sion, granting him such indulgences as the laws of hospitality re- 
quired, and lately carried his kindness to the length of appointing 
Cortina Commander-in-Chief of the Capitol Guards—z.e., superin- 
tendent of his own jailers. ‘‘ Ze/ est notre plaisir’’ was the essence 
of the answer he returned to certain inquiries about the legality of 
the appointment. 

In spite of Jeremy Bentham’s arguments against the possibility of 
such a result, Diaz seems to have succeeded in keeping his treasury 
notes at par with the standard coin of the country by simply pro- 
claiming a Presidential wkase to that effect. He keeps the habeas 
corpus in a state of continual suspense, and has abrogated a con- 
stitutional amendment which provided for the publication of court- 
martial proceedings against citizens accused of capital offenses, 
The constitution itself he has so far spared, but its walls are so shat- 
tered that it could hardly resist a vigorous assault ; and his legal 
bully, Chief Justice Vallarte, has made successful rushes in different 
places where not angels only, but the German Chancellor, would 
fear to tread. 

Another most dubious claim to the title of a republic is that of 
the State of Guatemala, which for more than fourteen years has 
experienced the advantages and disadvantages of the one-man 
power in its most exclusive form. Don Vicente Granados is the 
name of the potentate who assumed the control of that State in the 
winter of 1864, under the name of a ‘‘ Military Regulator,’’ and has 
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never since relaxed his grasp on the reins for a single day, though 
now and then he has permitted one of his partisans to accept a nom- 
ination and figure as the incumbent of the Presidential chair for a 
couple of years. He took personal charge of the honors and emolu- 
ments of that position in 1871, and though he graciously pretends 
to share his power with a Chamber of Deputies, it is well under- 
stood that the members of that assembly, and all public function- 
aries, earn their salaries by obeying instructions, and know better 
than to neglect a hint that their resignation would be accepted. 
During the debates on the Honduras question he took post at the 
door of the assembly hall with a corporal’s guard and a couple of 
sheriffs ; and Mr. Horace McGee, the English plenipotentiary, was 
present when he made a charge into the midst of the Deputies, col- 
lared an obnoxious orator, overpowered him, and, with the assist- 
ance of a grenadier, caned him on the spot. Only the giggles of 
the audience interrupted the respectful silence when he returned to 
his post. He frowned when he noticed the presence of the Consul, 
but inquired’ after the state of his health with tolerable composure. 
** Es mas que triste—'tis too bad,’’ he observed as he handed the 
Consul a perfumed cigarette, “‘ tis too bad that in a crisis like this 
we have to lose time with such undignified squabbles.”’ 

On the Ist of September, 1869, the ‘‘ United States of Guate- 
mala’”’ elected as their President one Vittorino Cerna, a personal 
friend of the all-powerful, but a very pious man, by whose influence 
the church party hoped to redress many of their grievances. The 
Archbishop of Guatemala, a fearless Jesuit, whose Vicar had re- 
cently arrived from Italy, committed the imprudence of issuing a 
formal protest against the irreligious power behind the throne, and 
a week after the publication of this epistle the President was obliged, 
““ by order of General Granados,’’ to imprison the Archbishop and 
to appoint in his place one of the General’s regimental chaplains. 
The friends and constituents of the ex-Primate called an indignation 
meeting, which was to assemble in Ciudad Vieja on the first Monday 
of the new year. But the General, with his wonted promptitude, 
anticipated possibilities by sending a regiment of infantry to the 
rendezvous, with open instructions to arrest and confine the indig- 
nant gentlemen as fast as they should come in. Nobody came; but 
the church party appealed to the Pope and the neighboring Repub- 
lic of Mexico, whereupon Granados ordered the President to exile 
the Jesuits en masse. His demand was actually complied with, and 
so convinced was the public of the hopelessness of resistance that 
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even the appearance of a Papal commissioner failed to produce the 
hoped-for orthodox reaction. 

After playing the Provost-Marshal for a couple of years, Presi- 
dent Cerna got tired of the farce and asked permission to resign ; 
but his resignation was not accepted; the Regulator saw no 
occasion for a change just yet. With a view of getting rid of his 
official harness, Cerna then deliberately vetoed a new law which 
the omnipotent General had proclaimed ‘‘ for the promotion of 
domestic tranquillity’’—and with the happiest result ; Don Grana- 
dos not only gave him permission to retire, but made him leave the 
country too, and installed his own family in the Executive Man- 
sion, which they have occupied ever since, though the General, 
whose talents are of the strategic rather than forensic order, has 
lately appointed one Rufino Barrios as his Lieutenant-President. 

A similar state of affairs has prevailed for some years in the 
‘** Republic’ of Peru, where Manuel Prado (General, of course) has 
acted the part of president-maker in defiance of Church and State. 
Like the Earl of Warwick, he thinks that he who rules the throne 
rules the country too, and never fails to upset the Presidential chair 
if the chairman betrays any symptoms of independence. Since 
1868 Prado has ‘“‘ pronounced’’ five times, and as often recon- 
structed, the Peruvian Government according to his taste. Only 
once, in 1871, his nominee seemed on the point of being defeated by 
a more popular rival, but Prado showed himself equal to the emer- 
gency. He suddenly remembered that Colonel Balta, the obnox- 
ious candidate, was an officer of his army, who had retired on half 
pay, but, according to Peruvian law, was still subject to his 
authority. He lost no time in ordering him to rejoin his regiment, 
and when Balta failed to report, he was forcibly arrested, dragged 
to headquarters, and shot for insubordination, October 6th, 1871. 

If Andrew Johnson had improved the chances of his friend 
Seymour by arresting and shooting General Grant, the case would 
be exactly analogous. Imagine the leaders of the /nter-Ocean and 
the late Washington Chronicle after such an event! But General 
Prado’s slumbers were never disturbed by the ‘‘ buzzing hornets of 
the press,’’ for every editor in Peru knew that his first buzz would 
be his last. Offensive papers were not only muzzled, but silenced 
forever, by the confiscation of their entire typographical apparatus, 
together with the personal property of the editors and printers. 
After eleven journals have thus been adjourned sine die, their survi- 
vors devote their enthusiasm to strictly non-political topics, and pro- 
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pitiate the wrath of the Dictator by describing his monthly reviews 
and prize drills with great minuteness of detail. All these things are 
endured with the same apathetic resignation which enables the 
natives of the Punjaub to bear with the royal caprices of their 
Subahdar. Patience of this sort the Sage of Cheyne Row com- 
mends as “‘ loyal recognition of facts ;’’ but if our Peruvian contem- 
poraries applied that virtue to nomenclature, they could hardly call 
their country a Republic. 

But that name was even retained by the State of Paraguay, 
while the don plaisir of Dr. Francia was its supreme and only law. 
During his seventeen years’ administration this South American 
Cambyses shot 940 “‘ rebels,’’ banished eighty-four families and 
untold individuals, and punished some twenty political culprits 
every month with imprisonment or heroic doses of the strappado. 
He recruited his army by a weekly press-gang, suppressed all news- 
papers, with the exception of an official bulletin, coined his own 
money, regulated the domestic affairs of his subjects, and inter- 
dicted all foreign commerce, while no citizen was permitted to 
leave the country without his special consent, which was very often 
refused. 

His stronghold in the city of Assuncion (/a carniceria—the 
butcher-shop—his subjects called it) resounded all day long with 
the howls of tortured prisoners ; and during the last six years of his 
‘reign, according to the testimony of innumerable natives and trust- 
worthy foreign visitors, this President of an American Commonwealth 
enforced a decree that all persons approaching the terrace of the 
Executive Mansion without a special permit should be fired upon 
by the sharpshooters on the balcony. From a financial embarrass- 
ment he extricated himself by collecting all the silver dollar-pieces 
of the country and recoining them with an admixture of fifty per 
cent of copper, but with the original face value. This ruddy- 
cheeked money is stamped on the obverse with the bulldog bust of 
the Dictator, but on the reverse actually bears the legend, Za 
Republica de Paraguay. 

“* It makes your piastres blush to tell such stories,’’ the Dicta- 
tor’s facetious French physician told him one day ; but he paid for 
his jeu d esprit with the loss of 200 of those bashful dollars, which 
represented his monthly salary. 

An even more absolute though less abominable autocrat was Gen- 
’ eral Blanco Guzman, the Dictator and ‘‘ Protector’ of Venezuela, 
who, in his short reign of three years, confiscated and redistributed 
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almost the entire real estate of his monarchy, and, like Ali Pasha of 
Janina, kept a special court-executioner and court-whipping-post- 
master. He never commuted a death sentence, and never left his 
palace without a formidable body-guard, but he was a wit withal, 
a poet and table talker of more than ordinary merit, and a graceful 
dancer, a sort of despotic Chesterfield, in fact, who reconciled many 
opponents and found advocates in his last need that would have 
shown no quarter to a mere military tyrant. Hewas nostickler for 
ceremonial propriety, however, and in his social intercourse used 
and permitted the most perfect nonchalance. If his ministers con- 
nived at his political pranks, he sent them hampers of confiscated 
French high-wines, also poetical epistles and invitations to a royal 
symposium, or a timely cheque on the National Treasury ; if they 
proved refractory, he sent them with a don mot to the gallows. 

There was no lack of pronunciamentos, but revolutions somehow 
failed to revolve till his rival, Victor Alcantaras, invoked the aid of 
the Colombian Junta (the States of New Grenada, Venezuela, and 
Ecuador), and succeeded in arraigning the despot before a federal 
court, which, after absorbing an enormous bribe, acquitted him of his 
political murders, but indicted him for gross violations of the 
national constitution and misdemeanors of which an unbribable 
majority would have found him guilty if he had not preferred to 
resign. 

Porfirio Diaz has obviated such possibilities by availing himself 
repeatedly of a device which its inventor, Chief Justice Vallarte, calls 
a mudanza temporal—a ‘‘ provisional amendment,’’ which entrusts 
the executive authority with extraordinary powers upon extraordi- 
nary occasions ; and by a strange oversight omits to provide any 
safeguards against an undue permanence of such occasions, of 
whose exigency it makes His Excellency the sole judge. 

The mudanzas which in this way have already acquired the 
strength of time-honored institutions, invest the Chief Executive of 
the Mexican Republic with the following modest privileges: He 
can remove the governors of disaffected States ; repeal the charters 
of incorporated companies ; exile a political offender with the con- 
currence of a two thirds majority of a (self-appointed) ministerial 
council ; change at two weeks’ notice the time and place of hold- 
ing elections for Senators and Representatives ; grant letters of 
marque and reprisal against rebellious states of the Mexican Union ; 
delegate dictatorial authority to army and navy officers conducting a 
campaign against a district in insurrection ; privilege such officers 
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from arrest till a report on the nature of their offense shall have 
been examined by a Cabinet committee ; remove any corregidor 
(marshal or commissioner) of the general Government, or officer of 
the army or navy who shall abuse such power for oppressive or 
immoral purposes ; remove any corregidor who fails to enforce the 
regulations of the school law ; disqualify any person from holding 
office, with the concurrence of a majority of the Consejo Ministe- 
rial; recruit the navy and regular army by press-gangs ; suppress 
political publication in or adout (referring to) any State, district, or 
town under martial law ; issue writs of attainder against officials 
accused of actions or words to the prejudice of the executive 
authority ; secularize convents that fail to comply with the pro- 
visions of the school law ; levy forced loans, and suppress “* scur- 
rilous’’ pamphlets and newspapers. 

Diaz boasts that all these innovations were ratified by the 
Chamber of Deputies because they could rely upon his devotion to 
the spirit of the Constitution. But the same devoted Republican 
would have secured the privilege of vetoing the enactments of State 
Legislatures, if a preparatory mudanza (requiring State Governors 
to submit a copy of their proposed messages to the approval of the 
President) had not been nipped in the bud by a circular of Sefior 
Leon Martinez, the accomplished ex-Governor of Zacatecas, which 
provoked a bitter demonstration against the Cabinet, and encour- 
aged the Chamber to resist the projected amendment with a firm- 
ness which, after the above-named concessions,appears rather fasti- 
dious. 

“‘The implied humiliation’’ (verguenza), ‘‘ more than the op- 
pressiveness of the proposed by-law, should make us unite for its 
defeat,’’ says the Sefior, ‘‘ for its moral consequence amounts to a 
renunciation of the last remnant of State sovereignty. We might 
as well redivide our country into provinces and let His Ma- 
jesty appoint as many submissive stadtholders. I know that we 
have to submit to his cudgel-logic (razon de palote) anyhow ; but 
I would rather be knocked down by a sot-disant constitutional 
President than make my voluntary salaam to a gracious Sover- 
eign. Resistance may cost me my place—let it go; the more I 
risk in the scuffle the less can I be suspected of connivance if I suc- 
cumb. I would sooner let him have my scalp than a diadem.”’ 

It is not easy to appreciate the moral difference between the 
sanction of an unjust law and the toleration of a privileged infrac- 
tor of all laws whatever, and Porfirio Diaz may hold, with the late 
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Mons. Janin, that he who wields a sceptre can dispense with a 
crown, but the ex-Governor’s predilections deserve our sympathy 
for all that. Solon knew well why he objected to the titular arro- 
gations of Pisistratus even more than to his practical despotism, and 
with an undiminished majority of our fellow-men names and forms 
still carry so much weight that no enlightened liberal should with- 
hold his applause if Hassan Ben Sidi Mahmoud could be bribed to 
exchange his tremendous appellatives for that of a Perpetual Presi- 
dent of Fez and Morocco, and disguise his blunderbuss-guards as 
Franc-tireurs with Marseillaise blouses and Liberty-caps ; and for 
the same reason we will rejoice with our neighbors if the Sultan of 
Mexico should continue to omit that title from the list of his Im- 
perial prerogatives. 
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LirE AND Times OF STEIN.'—Most intelligent persons who are famil- 
iar with the history of the French revolutionary period cordially detest 
Napoleon Bonaparte. But yet there are very few who would deny that he 
rendered one great service to mankind when, armed with the vast force 
generated by the revolution, he swept like a hurricane over Europe and 
dashed in pieces the senseless and effete things which it was the fashion to 
nick-name States and governments. Ngwhere was this service so con- 
spicuous as in Germany. Nowhere did it effect more ultimate good. It 
is in this connection that the work of Professor Seeley finds its chief inter- 
est and value, and the selection of Stein as the central figure of the pic- 
ture is fortunate and well judged. Stein was the one man in all Germany 
who represented fully and thoroughly the spirit finally aroused in Europe 
by Napoleon, and which proved itself capable of shattering the Corsican 
despotism of France. 

Baron von Stein was by right of birth an Imperial knight, a petty sov- 
ereign recognizing no earthly superior but the head of the Holy Roman 
Empire, and he became the greatest statesman of Germany during the ter- 
rible years which opened the nineteenth century. Yet it is due to Professor 
Seeley that Stein at last takes his proper place in the history of that period. 
When we consider Stein’s abilities and services, the ignorance concerning him 
seems almost inconceivable. It may be readily explained, however, by the 
fact that his exploits were of such a nature that, unless fully and minutely 
told, they would not be appreciated. This has never been done until now. 
Stein flits through the multitudinous pages of Alison, but nearly every 
statement there made in regard to him is false, and he leaves no definite 
impression. The biography by Pertz is little known outside of Germany, 
and the desultory recollections of Arndt are but trifling memorials. The 
Prussian names of the revolutionary period most familiar to the world are 
those of Bliicher and Hardenberg. Few realize the work performed by 
Scharnhorst and Gneisenau, and hardly any one has known of Stein. 
Yet it was the latter who led and inspired Scharnhorst and Gneisenau, and 
opened the way for Hardenberg and Bliicher. 


* “ Life and Times of Stein.’’ By J. R. Seeley, M.A., Regius Professor of Modern 
History in the University of Cambridge. Boston: Roberts Bros. 1879. 2 vols. 
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Born in 1757, Stein entered the service of Frederick the Great in 1780. 
For nearly thirty years he was an official in the civil service, rising steadily 
and laboriously from one post to another, doing the work that came to 
him with all his heart and soul, reforming and improving everywhere, and 
exhibiting always administrative talents of the highest order. The first 
rush of the French revolution went by him almost unnoticed. He too, 
despite Professor Seeley’s suggestions and arguments, was at the outset 
utterly blind to the force which had been called into existence in Paris. 
The pitiful emigrés, the nobility of France, were wrangling on the fron- 
tiers and intriguing in every court. Prussia, Austria, and Russia were 
occupied in complicated swindles at each other’s expense, and the small 
German sovereigns, with their petty realms in a state of contented decay, 
were grinding their subjects and cheating their neighbors. Colonial exten- 
sion and domestic reforms were occupying England, profligate cabinets 
were the chief interest of Spain, while Italy was politically too contempti- 
ble to have any pursuit of a publi¢ nature. All this time there was gather- 
ing in France the force of a nation and a people. A new era had begun. 
The tremendous weapon of popular and national force was forging. Some 
great leader was sure to grasp it and level thrones, churches, and States 
with the ground. Yet no one saw it, no one understood it, no one appreci- 
ated it. All looked on in ignorant wonder, and applied their worn-out 
tests to wholly new conditions. With the exception of Edmund Burke, it is 
difficult to see that any public man at first realized the magnitude and true 
meaning of the French revolution. To the men then in power the new force 
was inconceivable, while those who were to be educated by it, and deal with 
it, were the young and rising generation. It is no wonder that Stein did 
not understand it, or that he went his way quietly and unmoved, while 
Prussia, by a policy which was no policy but simply weak, shifty, and short- 
sighted selfishness, obtained the precious privilege of being eaten last. 

The end might be postponed ; it could not be avoided. At the very 
moment of the French invasion Stein, trained for public service to the 
last point, his mind full of ideas and reforms, and opening slowly to 
a just understanding of the situation, was on the verge of holding 
supreme power. But the cup was dashed from his lips. His royal 
nature and imperious ways, his clear, strong, determined purposes, his 
vigorous language, and rough, uncompromising manners, were too much 
for the feeble, well-intentioned king. He retired for the moment from — 
public life, and Prussia fought the battles of Jena and Auerstadt. 
Fairest in seeming, the Prussian monarchy was the rottenest of all the 
great States at heart. It crumbled away in a year at the touch of mis- 
fortune, and then Stein was recalled to assume for thirteen months the 
dictatorship in a ruined, broken, and disgraced State. No words can 
do justice to the condition of Prussia at that time. She was the mere 
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chattel of Napoleon. But then it was that the foundation of her present 
greatness was laid. In his short ministry, Stein passed the emancipating 
edict abolishing serfdom and exemptions and breaking down classes, be- 
gan the reform of the administration and the army, and laid the founda- 
tion of representative institutions by forcing them upon the towns. Few 
statesmen have ever lived who accomplished so much in so short a time. 
Whether Stein devised all these measures or not is comparatively unim- 
portant. He was responsible for every one of them, and they were all 
fundamental. It was in fact a revolution. In that brief year Stein swept 
away the old Prussia and began the complete reconstitution of society and 
government. 

But great as was the domestic revolution and the searching reform in- - 
augurated by Stein, they are surpassed by the attempted policy which 
caused his fall. Brought face to face with Napoleon, at the head of a 
ruined State, the true means of defence burst upon Stein when he felt the 
weight of the conqueror and watched tHe Spanish insurrection. He saw 
that fire must be fought with fire, that an armed people must resist a pop- 
ular force. He began to plan a German insurrection, but his counsel was 
betrayed, he was driven from the ministry, and a decree from Madrid 
hurried him into exile, a proscribed and hunted man. In one asylum and 
another he remained four years, solacing himself with history, to be at last 
called forth by Alexander in the hour of Russia’s peril. Through the aw- 
ful struggle that ensued, he stood by the side of the Czar encouraging and 
supporting him, and never losing hope. When the miserable remnants of 
the great French army straggled home across the snow, hounded by Cos- 
sacks, and perishing of cold and hunger, Stein was sent by the Czar to 
arouse Germany and set the popular movement on foot. Armed with full 
powers, he entered Konigsberg, summoned the estates, and brought in the 
people to force forward the lagging king. He succeeded, but it was the 
great misfortune, perhaps the great mistake, of his life. He had set on 
foot the war of liberation, he had roused king, army, and people, but he 
had done it as the emissary of Russia, and not as a Prussian. This was 
probably unavoidable, but it put Stein in a false position. In the years 
which followed he played a great and leading part ; he put his name to 
all the great treaties, he controlled the central administration of all con- 
quered territory, including the mass of small German States ; he was popu- 
larly called ‘‘ Emperor of Germany,’’ and princes waited in his ante-cham- 
ber. His influence was unbounded, but he was to the public the repre- 
sentative of Russia, not of Germany. He himself says that his position 
was uncertain and insecure, and it could not have been otherwise. He 
should have witnessed the fall of Napoleon, and taken part in the Con- 
gress of Vienna as the great Prussian minister, not as the friend and ad- 
viser of the Russian autocrat. When Russian support was withdrawn, his 
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influence failed, and after 1815 he practically retired to private life. Yet 
it was during the time when he occupied this false position that he stands 
forth in the grandest way of all as the advocate of German unity and of 
nationality. Overriding all distinctions, he acted and wished to be con- 
sidered as a German, and not as a Prussian. He was many years in ad- 
vance of his time in this respect, and, like all great men who are ahead of 
their age, he failed at the moment, and was, moreover, stranded hope- 
lessly by the pitiable reaction which set in after Waterloo. But posterity 
understands and appreciates just such men, and it is now that Stein 
takes his high place as the first great statesman of Germany who believed 
in German unity, and from youth to old age clung to his belief, and fought 
for it through good and evil report. Failure and misfortune, unfinished 
work and misunderstanding, met him at every turn, but the man and his 
career far surpass any other in the Germany of the time. 

We can not agree with the English reviewer who said that Professor 
Seeley tells us what Stein did, but not what he was __ Professor Seeley is 
not picturesque in his descriptions, but he gives us the material for the 
portrait. It is easilydrawn. Stein wasa ‘‘ great individuality,’’ as Stock- 
mar said, and Biinsen felt that he was a ‘‘king.’’ He stands out as 
clearly as possible to any one who reads the biography attentively. His 
character was grand, massive, and simple. He overflowed with energy, 
force, courage, and good sense. He was passionate, irritable, and rude, 
but this was almost inseparable from such a powerful nature and imperi- 
ous will. He had no skill in the management of men, and no tact, and 
this led to his fall, as the lack of such qualities invariably does. No king, 
least of all an irresponsible despot, will employ a man like Stein except in 
dire necessity. In the first stage of Prussia’s great agony he had to be 
prime minister. Could he have forced his vacillating master into a 
popular war in 1808, he must have remained in office. But submission, 
slavery, and peace put Stein aside, in favor of more pliant men. His un- 
popularity with sovereigns and courts was heightened by his being an Im- 
perial knight. He stood before kings and princes as an equal, and treated 
them as such. He could rule the storm, but once he had done so the pi- 
ping times of peace offered no place for so dangerous and commanding a 
presence near the side of royalty. But his greatest quality as a statesman 
was his respect for the past, and his desire to cling to the good and reject 
only the bad, to develop and reform, not to destroy and create. This 
quality of mind shows the good Teutonic blood unmixed with any from a 
Latin source. He towers up above the Frenchmen and Spaniards by his 
love of ordered liberty as much as he surpasses most of his German con- 
temporaries by his broad, liberal, and enlarged views. 

Professor Seeley has achieved an excellent work in giving Stein his true 
place, and in throwing great light upon German history, which is but little 
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understood from 1789 to 1815. He is always fair and judicial to the last 
degree. He is clear and thorough, and the most painstaking research 
marks every page of his book. But the volumes are hard reading. There 
is so much analysis and discussion that the reader is never caught by the 
story and swept along, despite himself, in full sympathy with the hero, and 
deeply moved by the great events of the time. This is a grave defect, 
both for author and public, but it does not lessen materially the debt of 
gratitude which every student of history owes Professor Seeley. The book 
is not brilliant or vivid, but it is one of the .nost important and solid of 
recent contributions to modern history. 


Tue Lapy or THE AROosTOOK * has already appeared in the AWantic 
Monthly, and has therefore had a large number of readers—so large indeed 
that, even were it desirable, it would be quite superfluous to trace the out- 
line of the story and enter into a detailed examination of the characters. 
We prefer, moreover, to speak of the book and its author in a more gen- 
eral way. 

Mr. Howells stands at the head of living American novelists, but this is 
so slight a compliment that it must be strengthened by saying that there is 
no one except Mr. James who at all approaches him. He has reached a 
position in which the publication of a new story becomes what is termed 
‘*an event.’” He has also attained the much higher rank of a novelist who 
is best criticised by reference to his own work, and by comparison only with 
the masters of fiction. ‘Those who have watched his career remember the 
interest excited by the appearance of the ‘‘ Foregone Conclusion.’’ It was 
justly felt that this story, despite a grave defect in the manner of its end, 
showed not only dramatic force, but growth and development, when com- 
pared with the ‘* Chance Acquaintance.’’ If a similar advance marked the 
next story, it would be clear that Mr. Howells was not far from a very high 
place among English-speaking novelists. But the successors of the ‘‘ Fore- 
gone Conclusion’’ were slighter than their predecessors, instead of stronger. 
It was therefore with a feeling of relief that the admirers of Mr. Howells 
saw him abandon little comedies and sketches and begin a new story. This 
new story is now before the world in book form, and we are in a position 
to compare it with what has gone before. It is by no means so much 
superior to the ‘‘ Foregone Conclusion’’ as that story was to the ‘‘ Chance 
Acquaintance.’’ The ‘‘ Lady of the Aroostook’’ is more finished than 
any thing that has preceded it, and more rounded, while the awkward close 
of the ‘‘ Foregone Conclusion”’ is completely avoided. It is more even 
too, and better sustained, but it does not show so much dramatic power, 

and is altogether quieter, and in a lower key. We find in it the deli- 


* “The Lady of the Aroostook.’"” By W. D.-Howells. Boston: Houghton, Os- 
good & Co. 1879. 
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cate observation, the fidelity to nature, the shrewd knowledge of character, 
and a humor of the best and most refined sort with which we are familiar. 
There is also the same promise of stronger and better things which we 
recollect in its predecessors. It is this last fact which suggests the criti- 
cism we are most anxious to make. The novel is excellent so far as it 
goes, and we have already mentioned some of its very great merits. But 
why does it not go much further? There is not enough. There is room 
and material for a much longer story, and even the principal characters 
are by no means wholly worked out. It is not a sketch, for it is highly 
finished, but is rather an incomplete picture, or one which, without the least 
diminution in strength, might be spread over a much larger canvas. 
Take, for instance, the characters of Lady Fenleigh, Miss Landini, and 
Mr. Rose-Black. They are thrown in very artistically, and are extremely 
good, but they are merely incidental, although full of possibilities. They 
are perfect as far as they go, but they are only glimpses after all. Ina 
word, like Oliver Twist we want ‘‘ more.’’ Mr. Howells has given abun- 
dant evidence of the possession of the best artistic qualities. He is hon- 
est, humorous, delicate, and acute. He has a fine sense of proportion, 
and he never strains after effects. To reach the highest rank and estab- 
lish his claim to the place of which he is worthy and for which his book 
gives such flattering promise, he must show more dramatic force, greater 
and more sustained power. He must take a larger canvas, and fill it with 
the same elaborate work which we admire in the smaller ones. In short, 
he must write a ‘‘ three-volume’’ novel. 

We should be very sorry to have it supposed that what has just been 
said is intended to convey any disparagement of Mr. Howells’ novel. The 
contrary is the truth. It is because we believe him to have very fine pow- 
ers, and to be capable of producing something much stronger, better, 
larger, and more enduring than any thing he has yet accomplished, that we 
find fault with the ‘‘ Lady of the Aroostook’’ for its brevity and ask so con- 
fidently for more. No one who is a good judge of novels can read the 
** Lady of the Aroostook’’ and dispute the justice of the request. Almost 
every page supports it, and the light touches by which the characters are 
so skilfully delineated fully bear it out. Take, for example, the opening 
scene in that part of our country which has almost a complete monopoly 
of the individuality, the undisturbed traditions and the marked features so 
necessary to the social dramatist. Nothing could be better than this pic- 
ture of a primitive New England village. The dreariness, the strange 
ideas, the humorous and the pathetic side, are all brought home with the 
reality of a true artist. Yet Mr. Howells is not a New Englander. Per- 
haps if he were, although he could not better appreciate the situation, he 
might not be so well able to describe it, As it is, the work is clearly the 
result not of simple knowledge or familiarity, but of the keen observation 
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and intuitive perception which always mark the best story-tellers. In 
portraying women Mr. Howells excels, and ‘‘ Lydia’’ is admirably drawn 
and conceived. The little defects, such as ‘‘ wanting to know,"’ are 
brought forward first, and strike the reader just as they struck Staniford 
and Dunham, while the really fine qualities of the girl are only gradually 
disclosed as the acquaintance ripens. Staniford is also a good character, 
consistent and complete, with nothing of either the walking gentleman or 
the splendid hero of romance about him. Through all runs a pleasant 
vein of satire, too good-natured, to our thinking, in some places, where it 
touches on the wretched American admiration for Europe, good and bad 
indiscriminately, and the accompanying contempt for the United States. 
But the satire is always sound and wholesome, and well directed. We 
have taken these examples at random, but all the characters support our 
main criticism equally well. If Mr. Howells can write the ‘‘ Lady of the 
Aroostook,”’ we have a right to expect a great deal more—not the “‘ great 
American novel,’’ but something much better than any thing that hack- 


neyed phrase can possibly convey. 


Sucar Duties.—The importance of the sugar interests ' of our coun- 
try are, unfortunately, but little understood. In 1877, of the total custom 
revenue, 30 per cent, or $37,080,819, was collected from duties on raw 
sugars, melado (cane-juice), and molasses ; and in the same year our 
consumption of foreign and domestic sugar was 1,492,274,000 pounds. 
Our refiners expend some fifteen millions of dollars per annum, of which, 
aceording to a deduction of Mr. Edward Atkinson from the statistics of 
Massachusetts, go to 95 per cent, goes to laborers. 

The present agitation, however, for a change in the sugar tariff is not 
a matter at issue between Free-Traders and Protectionists. Both parties 
assuming the necessity of duties for revenue, although in this case exces- 
sive, the key to the present difference of opinion is to be found in the 
struggle over the Dutch standard and the polariscope as a means of testing 
sugars for assessment at the Custom House. The former is based on the 
theory that color alone is a test of purity and strength in the sugar ; and 
the cargoes are sampled and compared with graded sugars hermetically 
sealed in glass bottles and distributed by the Dutch authorities. The 
grades from No. 1 (melado) to No. 10 must go to the refiner before con- 
sumption ; and although some may go into immediate consumption, the 
grades to No. 13, are used for the manufacture of the highest grades of 
soft and hard sugars. The grades to No. 20 contain decreasing impuri- 
ties. The polariscope gives a test, independent of color, by polarized 
light ; and, as a matter of fact, is now used by most countries, and always 


1 “The Sugar Industry of the United States and the Tariff.” David A. Wells. 
Paper, pp. 119. New York, 1878. 
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by merchants in their own transactions. For Muscovado (evaporated in 
open coppers) and clayed sugars (washed by water percolating through a 
layer of clay) the Dutch standard was probably sufficient : color and saccha- 
rine strength, if there were no adulterations, went fairly together, and the 
charges of adulterations do not seem to be fully substantiated. But on 
the invention of the vacuum pan and centrifugal wheel, by which the 
molasses is separated from the sugar in a shorter time and more effective 
manner, sugar which graded according to the Dutch standard with Mus- 
covado in color proved by the polariscope to contain a much greater 
degree of sweetness. While sugar made by the new processes in Cuba and 
Demerara shows by the polariscope not less than 92 (out of 100), the same 
grade D. S. of Muscovado shows twenty or thirty points below. There- 
fore, when we remember that in business transactions between buyer and 
seller the world over, cargoes are bought by the polariscope test, but that 
our government persists in collecting its duties by the obsolete Dutch 
standard, it is clear that our refiners and consumers are discriminated 
against by the tariff, to the advantage of planters in Cuba and Porto Rico. 
Mr. Wells shows that the latter gain by our tariff about $1,400,000 per 
annum. A uniform tax on these sugars of different value, when reduced 
to an ad valorem valuation, means that to-day we admit the product of 
Cuba and Porto Rico at a duty of f/% per cent, while seventy per cent, is 
levied on the sugar of other countries. 


BioLocy.'—This book is meritorious in so far as it is the product of 
much study and wide reading, but it is not always up to the present state 
of science, nor is it well translated. Many of the facts and conclusions 
are correct, but the style is obscure, and the statements are needlessly com- 
plicated. 

“We have simply attempted,” says the preface, ‘‘to state concisely what life is, 
and how organized beings are nourished, grow, are reproduced, move, feel, and 
think.”’ 


In this simple attempt is material for a work as long as Rees’ Encyclo- 
pedia, and to condense it into four hundred and seventy pages is like 
making Liebig’s Extract in the proportion of a bull to a six-ounce pot. 
Great power of concentration is required, and the product needs a good 
deal of dilution to make it palatable or even digestible. The mind, 
like the stomach, demands the stimulus of distension, and a work avowed- 
ly of ‘‘ vulgarization,’’ ‘‘ to be read by the mass of enlightened people,”’ 
ought at least to be readable. It need of contain “‘ only an infinitesimal 
dose of science’’ where ‘‘ the main idea is diluted with a deluge of light, 


' “ Biology.” Ch. Letourneau. Translated by Wm. Maccall. London: Chap 
man & Hall; Philadelphia: Lippincott & Co. 1878. 
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and pleasing words,’’ as is proved by Huxley’s Elementary Physiology, a 
masterpiece of readable and accurate conciseness, and a model book of 
this sort. It is readable enough for the most unscientific reader, and 
systematic and accurate enough to serve as a book of reference for a 
physiologist. Few authors have the gift of combining these qualities. 
Many can write books having one or the other attribute. The present 
work has neither, and the attempt to sit between two stools has been 
followed by its classical result. A few quotations will illustrate the general 
character of the work. On p. 34, Life is thus defined : 


** Life is a twofold movement of simultaneous and continual composition and 
decomposition, in the midst of plasmatic substances or of figurate anatomical 
elements, which, under the influence of this indwelling movement, perform their 
functions in accordance with their structure.” 


This is one of the best things in the book. 

On p. 38, Ch. Robin is quoted as authority for the statement that 
fibres ‘‘ form themselves spontaneously by genesis at the very dawn of 
embryonic life,’’ ‘‘ at the expense of the blastematic liquids secreted by 
cells.’ It is now many years since any comment has been necessary on 
such a statement as this. M. Robin is very largely quoted throughout the 
book as an authority, a fact significant of itself. For example, on pp. 273- 
275, on the Processes of Growth, two theories are gravely stated as equally 
entitled to consideration—the ‘*‘ Omnis cellulae cellula,’’ which is the vital 
principle of modern physiology, is here confronted with the venerable 
mummy of ‘*‘ Spontaneous Genesis,’’ and the latter process is said to 
be ‘‘ the rule in the animal kingdom.’’ After this it is not surprising to 
find that the chapter on the ‘‘ Origin of Organized Beings ’’ is a laborious 
attempt to reconstruct a stable edifice from the comminuted d¢éris of the 
exploded theories of Pouchet. 

All this is many years behind the times. But it is still more extraor- 
dinary that a book published in 1878 should contain the following : 


**We can only make conjectures more or less plausible on the office of the white 
globules.” 


Not a word is said of the whole subject of their migration. But it 
is needless to accumulate instances. The above extracts show that 
the book is an unsafe and incomplete guide for a beginner, and untrust- 
worthy or valueless as a work of reference for the advanced student. The 
style is strongly flavored by the French both in idiom and expression, as the 
recurrence of such words as ‘‘ chlore,’’ ‘‘ brome, ’’ ‘‘ functionment,”’ etc., 
indicates. Perhaps the best that can be said of the whole work is the 
curious statement near the end of the preface: ‘‘ Nevertheless, amongst 
these facts are some which are indisputable.”’ 
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The book is well illustrated, with some exceptions, such as the picture 
of blood on p. 66, in which the white corpuscles look like Albert biscuit. 
No credit seems to be given for any of the illustrations to the authors from 
whom they are taken. 


DEMONOLOGY AND Devit Lore.—No less an authority than Margery 
Fleming has told us that ‘‘ the history of all the criminals as ever was 
hanged is amusing,’’ and the devil, who, according to the Scriptures, was 
‘* a murderer from the beginning,’’ ought to come within this category, al- 
though it must be admitted that the absence of the gallows in his case is, 
dramatically speaking, a grave defect. However this may be, Mr. Con- 
way’s volumes are for the most part very amusing, and they possess higher 
and better qualities as well. The work throughout shows care, learning, and 
research, and besides being agreeably written, isa real contribution to what 
has recently become a very important branch of historical science. Mr. 
Conway divides his subject into three classes: demons who are purely 
natural, or in other words, primitive personifications of the various forces 
of nature, dragons partly natural and partly metaphysical, and the devil, who 
in his many forms is wholly metaphysical. The first volume is devoted to 
demons and dragons, the second to the devil. This classification seems 
a sound one, but although the demons are perfectly distinct and their 
origin usually obvious, the dragons are only tolerably clear, and it is very 
difficult in the case of the devil to reach a definition sharp enough to ex- 
clude the natural element and show the exact attributes which render him 
purely metaphysical. This confusion in the last two classes is due to the 
fact that in many cases a personified natural force has grown into a meta- 
physical conception. The devil, to state the matter in a simpler way, has 
often been developed by the advance of civilization from the simple 
natural demon of primitive mankind into a spiritual or intellectual em- 
bodiment of evil. 

Mr. Conway is very successful in dealing with the demons. Their ori- 
gin and functions are made perfectly clear, the examples are apt, and the 
line of argument is distinct and readily understood. With the dragons he 
is less fortunate, and in the case of the devil the inherent difficulties of the 
subject have not been overcome, and there is much confusion. The main 
theme is frequently lost sight of, the author’s theory and arguments are 
often blurred and indistinct, and are pushed aside by the number and in- 
tricacy of detached cases. The devil is very interesting in Mr. Conway's 
pages, but the second volume, as a whole, is much less satisfactory than 
the first. The last chapter—‘* Thoughts and Interpretation’’—might have 
been omitted with advantage. Mr. Conway, in treating the abstract and 
metaphysical, does not appear at his best, and as the detached paragraphs 
of this last chapter are wholly of this kind, they are vague and unsatisfac- 
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tory. A concise summary of conclusions would have been much better and 
at the same time more valuable to both the student and general reader. 

The space at our command does not permit the detailed analysis which 
the book well deserves, but there are one or two points which can not be 
passed over. Mr. Conway brings out with great force, and establishes very 
clearly, the growth of dualism in conceptions of divine beings as _civiliza- 
tion progressed. The God of the primitive man was a being who dealt out 
both good and evil. As a beneficent being he was to be adored as a ma- 
lignant one, to be propitiated. Only by slow degrees did the difficulty of 
such a theory force itself upon the minds of men. The priests probably 
were the first to perceive it ; but as intellect enlarged, the inconsistency and 
incongruity of such an arrangement became too glaring, to find general ac- 
ceptance as a theory, despite its existence in practice even to the present 
day. The old idea therefore was gradually abandoned. The ancient deity 
was divided into two parts, the good being or God, the evil spirit or devil. 
This interesting development is admirably traced by Mr. Conway. 

The various myths and legends with which these volumes are filled 
illustrate very strongly another proposition which lies at the root of 
the science of mythology, but upon which Mr. Conway does not dwell 
—i.¢e., the small number of fundamental ideas or theories pos- 
sessed by primitive men, and the infinite details and little local dif- 
ferences which surround and almost hide the great landmarks. This rests 
upon the historical formula that what is said to have happened every- 
where never happened anywhere, but is the common property of humanity, 
represents a simple and natural thought, and is what we call a myth. The 
most familiar instance of this is the myth of William Tell, but Mr. Con- 
way’s book supplies some very striking examples of the same sort, the 
same widespread origin and consequent importance. A very marked case, 
although not so extensively diffused as some others, is the idea of a sus- 
picious tyrant warned of the birth of a being who is to dethrone him, and 
engaging in a general slaughter of infants to prevent the fulfillment of the 
prophecy. This thought seems to have been an innate idea of humanity 
in regard to their divine teachers. Christ, Zoroaster, and Krishna alike 
had their Herods. 

We recommend Mr. Conway’s book to all students of folk-lore 
and comparative mythology, and to the much larger public interested in 
every addition to the history of the human race. It may be particularly 
recommended to the attention of clergymen, not as a subject of reproba- 
tion on account of the attacks on Christianity—of which there are too many, 
some unnecessary and some in bad taste—but because it is a valuable and 
popular contribution to a great branch of historical science. The clergy 
spend a great deal of time in overthrowing the ‘‘ man of science’’—that is, 
of physical science, who is not merely less dangerous but is also less open 
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to apparently successful confutation than the historian. The ‘‘ man of 
history, philology, ethnology, mythology,’’ and the rest, is tearing down 
old ideas much faster than the ‘‘ man of science,’’ and from the nature 
of the case is more vulnerable, though his march will probably be equally 
irresistible. The ‘‘ conflict between science and religion’ is at best a 
poor, futile business ; but if it must be carried on, we strongly advise the 
clergy to turn their attention to Mr. Conway and other workers of all 
sorts in the vast domain of human history who are now not only per- 
mitted to propound all sorts of ‘‘ dangerous’’ theories without reply, but 
are left absolutely alone to deal as they please with great collections of the 
most fatal facts. 


Fanny KeMBLe’s GiRLHOOD.'—We suppose that as it is the first duty 
of a woman to look pretty, so it is the first duty of a book like these ‘* Rec- 
ords’’ to be entertaining, and such it eminently is. It is too long for the 
general reader, and the letters which suggested it are by no means the best 
part; but, after all due abatement, it is most interesting. 

That a race as dramatically gifted as the Kembles may arise again is 
possible, but the condition of society and its relation to the theatre, which 
gave scope and setting to their gifts, can never return. There is, so far as 
we know, no competent biography of any of the family. Boaden’s life of 
John Kemble is a mass of useless verbiage from which John Kemble’s ex- 
istence is with difficulty disentangled, while Campbell’s life of Mrs. Sid- 
dons nearly effaces any previous notion of her. The Kembles themselves, 
moreover, were any thing but literary or analytical, and this Record is, 
therefore, the first really valuable and valid statement concerning them. 
John Kemble was only seen once by his niece, and she speaks of Mrs. 
Siddons as a majestic ruin, but the occupation of Charles Kemble and his 
family, and their social position, were what their great predecessors had 
made them. 

Mrs. Roger Kemble, a most competent Welch woman, seems to have 
been the real head of the family, and something of her Welch fervency may 
have descended to her grand-daughter—mixed in her veins with her 
mother’s French qualities. We have heard the latter, who was a Miss De- 
camp, spoken of as a very fascinating actress, and can believe all that Mrs. 
Kemble says of her vivacity, her vehemence, her sharp criticism (her habit- 
ual comment on any of her children’s blunders was, ‘‘ I hate a fool’’), and 
her fine taste. One can not help pitying her a little, in the hands of a hus- 
band who so serenely absorbed the results of his daughter’s labor that no 
different arrangement seems to have occurred to any of them as possible. 

The education bestowed on Miss Kemble was of a somewhat scramb- 


' “ Records of a Girlhood.”” By Frances Anna Kemble. New York: Henry Holt 
& Co. 1879. 
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ling and interrupted kind, but she was sent to what were considered good 
schools, and at home had that best education which is given by good reading 
and good company. She describes herself as being, in her childhood, a 
stumbling and an offence to those in authority over her. ‘‘I never cried, 
I never sulked, I never resented, lamented, or repented either my ill-doings 
or their consequences, but accepted them alike with a philosophical buoy- 
ancy of spirit which was the despair of my poor bewildered trainers.’’ In 
her early youth she had the small-pox, which, she says, changed her from 
** avery pretty-looking girl,’’ to one with ‘* a complexion thick and muddy,”’ 
and ‘‘ features heavy and coarse.’’ At eighteen years old she wrote the 
play of ‘‘ Francis the First,’’ which was accepted by the management of 
Covent Garden, and subsequently acted there. Her ambition was literary, 
and no expectation of acting occurred to her until the autumn of 1829. 
Mr. Kemble’s affairs then came, apparently, to some sort of crisis, and one 
day, in despair, Mrs. Kemble poured out her woes to her daughter. 
Shocked and grieved, Miss Kemble writes to her father begging him to 
allow her to go out as governess, in order to relieve him of her support. 
Her mother suggests her trying some part to see whether she has any dra- 
matic power, and proposes her learning /uéiet. One night she summons 
her to repeat the part to Mr. Kemble. He kisses and praises her affably, 
and in a few days takes her back to the theatre to test the strength of her 
voice. In the great, dim, empty theatre, she went throught the part of 
Juliet and acted, she says, better than ever after. A clever critic and 
good friend, unseen in the depths of one of the boxes, watched the young 
actress, and at the end of the performance said to Mr. Kemble: ‘‘ Bring 
her out at once : it will be a great success."" ‘‘ And so three weeks from 
that time I was brought out, and it was ‘ a great success.’’’ Three weeks 
for stage training, for getting up dresses etc., was little enough, and Mrs. 
Kemble says that, remembering this brief apprenticeship, she does not 
wonder ‘‘ that Mr. Macready once said I did not know the rudiments of 
my profession.’’ She was in an unusual mood for a dramatic débutante ; 
** My going on the stage was absolutely an act of duty and conformity to 
the will of my parents, strengthened by my conviction that I was bound to 
help them in every way in my power.’’ ‘‘ The theatrical profession was 
utterly repugnant to me, though acting itself—that is, dramatic personation 
—was not.’’ *‘ I brought but one half the necessary material to the exercise 
of my profession—that which nature gave me, and never added the culti- 
vation and labor requisite to produce any fine performance in the right 
sense of the word ; and coming of a family of rea/ artists, have never felt 
that I deserved that honorable name.’’ This is sound criticism, and may 
be accepted even by those whose early theatrical enchantment was wrought 
by the flash of Miss Kembie’s all-speaking eyes. On the other hand, as 
it is said that no one knows the look of their own face, it was impossible 
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for Miss Kemble to estimate the power of her most dramatic countenance, 
or the force of the fiery “an which fused her audience into one respon- 
sive consciousness. 

Her abut was in Juliet ; her success immediate and great. For one 
hundred and twenty successive nights she acted the same part, and the 
tide of prosperity seemed to flow back to the old theatre. Success in Lon- 
don, then as now, meant the lavish bestowal of good gifts on those blessed 
beings who, even temporarily, hinder society from being dored. Miss Kem- 
ble was on the top of the wave. Society admired and courted her, and a 
girl of twenty might have been pardoned for mistaken views of her relation 
to the universe. But allowing for gay spirits and the rush of a much 
needed success, it is a singularly sound and true nature, which shows itself 
in the ‘* Records.’’ A passionate love of nature, and those other three re- 
quisites for a happy life—a love of the true, a love of the beautiful, and a 
love of the ridiculous—were all keen in this young lady, and one may read 
the book in vain for a worldly, an unkind, or a selfish thought or phrase. 
After two seasons in London, Mr. Kemble took his daughter to a series of 
provincial theatres, and having previously wrought on her feelings by a 
fancy sketch of himself alone in a strange land, they sailed for America 
August rst, 1832, and here,after a good deal of hard travelling and labori- 
ous acting, Miss Kemble was married, in June, 1334. 

A very entertaining portion of the ‘‘ Records’’ is the descriptions of 
the many notable people with whom its author was brought in contact. 
We have one amazing, and one very suggestive, anecdote of Lady Byron. 
At one time a new and cheap edition of Lord Byron’s poems was to be 
published, and Lady Byron desired to append to it ‘* some notice of Lord 
Byron, written by herself, which she thought might modify or lessen the in- 
jurious effects of his poetry upon young minds !’’ Mrs. Kemble ‘strongly 
advised against this step, and no such prefix was added to the contem- 
plated edition. That Lady Byron should not have perceived the compli- 
cated and grotesque unfitness of such action on her part, implies excep- 
tional deficiencies. 

Driving to one of Mrs. Kemble’s public readings with her, Lady Byron 
exclaimed, ‘‘ Oh, how I envy you! What would I not give to be in your 
place !’’ I answered, ‘‘ What ! to read Shakespeare before some hundreds 
of people ?’’ ‘* Oh, no,’’ she said, ‘‘ not to read Shakespeare to them, but 
to have all that mass of people under your control, subject to your influ- 
ence, and receiving your impressions.’”” ‘‘I made her laugh by saying 
that, more than once, when looking from my reading-desk over the sea of 
faces uplifted toward me, a sudden feeling had seized me that I must say 
something from myself to all those human beings whose attention I felt at 
that moment entirely at my command, and between whom and myself 
a sense of sympathy thrilled powerfully and strangely through my 
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heart . . . but that, on wondering afterwards what I might, could, 
would, or should have said to them from myself, I never could think of 
any thing but two words—‘ Be good !’—which, as a preface to one of 
Shakespeare’s plays—Zhe Merry Wives of Windsor for instance—might 
have startled them.’’ 

There is a lively description of that ‘‘ divine devil ’’ Malibran, the fas- 
cination of whose genius was such that sober English people put on mourn- 
ing at her death ; and we heara good deal of Sir Thomas Lawrence. He 
took Miss Kemble’s portrait as /u/iet, and we have the strange story of 
his relations with the Siddons family. While engaged to the oldest Miss 
Siddons (Sarah), and on terms of the most affectionate intimacy with her 
family, Lawrence discovered that it was the younger sister with whom he 
really was in love. The extraordinary transfer was accomplished, and 
Maria Siddons stepped into her sister’s place. She died while still en- 
gaged to Lawrence, and on her death-bed obliged her sister to promise 
that she would never be his wife. The promise was given, and before 
long Sarah Siddons died also. When Mrs. Kemble first saw her daught- 
er’s portrait, she said, almost involuntarily, ‘‘It is very like Maria.”’ 
Whereupon Lawrence fell into a paroxysm of agitation, and when able to 
speak, said: ‘‘Oh! she is very like her; she is very like them all.”’ 
In spite of these various emotions—when Lawrence died—a lady whom 
the Kembles had long known put on widows’ weeds, in the full persuasion 
that had he lived he would have married her. There is a charming sketch 
of Mrs. Inchbald, frequent tribute to the splendid beauty and varied gifts 
of the Sheridan sisters—in fact, the book is full of vivid and lively sketches 
of all manner of interesting people. 
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THE principal literary event in London during the past month has been 
the publication of the Duke of Argyll’s work on the Eastern Question.' 
His grace having, by reason of illness, been unable to make known his 
views upon this subject from his place in the House of Lords last Session 
—or at least during the latter part of it—has dealt with the whole question 
in two bulky volumes. He traces the course of Eastern affairs from 
the Treaty of Paris, 1856, to the Treaty of Berlin, 1878, and to the Sec- 
ond Afghan War. A more conclusive case against the policy of Lord 
Beaconsfield’s government has never been made out. He shows the 
difference between 1854 and 1876. In the former crisis of the Eastern 


? “The Eastern Question.’’ By the Duke of Argyll. Strahan & Co. 
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Question the Emperor Nicholas had brought on a disastrous war by 
rejecting every reasonable compromise which was proposed to him ; in the 
latter, the question was raised by native insurrections in the provinces of 
Turkey, excited and justified by the gross misgovernment of the Porte. 
The Duke exposes the hollowness of the cry which was raised to the effect 
that British interests demanded that we should support Turkey, and guar- 
antee the integrity of the Ottoman Empire; and then, by successive 
stages, he takes us through the mazes of diplomacy, exposing the blunders 
which the English Cabinet has made since 1875. He holds that British 
foreign policy never sank to so low an ebb as during the past three years ; 
but with regard to the Afghan War he speaks even more severely than he 
does of the course of English ministers upon the Eastern Question. Un- 
just and impolitic as he considers the conduct of the Government has been 
in the east of Europe, he believes it to have been wisdom and virtue 
itself in comparison with its conduct in India. The time for writing the 
history of our own period has not yet arrived, but when it does, a future 
Macaulay will undoubtedly discover abundant materials upon the Eastern 
Question in these pages by the Duke of Argyll. 

In biography and criticism, several important works have just ap- 
peared. Of the former class, the ablest effort is the ‘* Life of Lord Bea- 
consfield,’’ written by Mr. T. P. O’Connor, M.A., published by Messrs. 
Mullan & Son. The author not only details the Premier’s career, but 
gives an interesting analysis of English political history during the past 
forty years. Just now, when the Earl of Beaconsfield is the object of so 
much unreasoning adulation, Mr. O’Connor’s courage, in expressing his 
views in the opposite direction, deserves recognition. The key-note of 
the work may be found in this passage, describing the Premier’s character 
and his career: ‘‘ Throughout his whole life I do not find, even on a 
single occasion, a generous emotion, one self-sacrificing act, a moment of 
sincere conviction, except that of the almighty perfection of himself. I 
find him uniform in all his dealings with his fellow-men, and behind every 
word he utters I can only see the ever-vigilant custodian of his own inter- 
ests. His maturity without virtues is the natural sequel to his youth 
without generous illusions. There is throughout the same selfishness, 
calm, patient, unlasting, unresting.’"” Mr. O’Connor writes ably and tren- 
chantly, and the material he has collected in connection with Lord Bea- 
consfield’s life is valuable and interesting. Mr. Leslie Stephen has just 
collected a third series of his ‘‘ Hours in a Library.’’ These essays have 
long been a special feature in the Cornhill Magazine. Mr. Stephen writes 
with much critical acumen, and if we can not invariably agree with his 
judgments, we can always enjoy the graces of his cultured style. The au- 
thor is one of our few literary men entitled to the name. He has the sin- 
cerity of conviction combined with the power of expression which we look 
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for in an able and genial essayist. Massinger, Fielding, Cowper, Macau- 
lay, Charlotte Bronté, and Charles Kingsley are amongst the great writers 
whom he now discusses. 

A short time ago a little work appeared under the title of ‘‘ The Game- 
keeper at Home,’’ which immediately earned the applause of the critics 
for its evidently truthful delineations of the English life and scenery with 
which it dealt. The same author now gives us a work entitled ‘‘ Wild 
Life in a Southern County.’’’ It is concerned with the Downs, a part of 
England than which nothing could be more lovely or more picturesque, 
but which is only now being ‘‘ opened up,’’ as it were, by our writers. The 
author transplants us into the heart of this beautiful country, and by 
means of his graphic pages we become acquainted with its various fea- 
tures, and discover many things which were not previously dreamt of in 
our philosophy. The downs, the hills, the villages, the hamlets, the farm- 
houses, orchards, warrens, rookeries, birds, etc., are all investigated and 
described with accuracy and vigor. A pleasanter book for an hour's leis- 
ure could scarcely be imagined. 

Dr. Kenealy, who became so conspicuous during the Tichborne case, 
and who was afterwards returned to the House of Commons, has just pub- 
lished a collected edition of his poems in three handsome volumes.* With 
Dr. Kenealy’s views upon the convict who styled himself ‘‘ Sir Roger 
Tichborne’’ I have not the slightest sympathy, neither do I regard the 
doctor asa great parliamentary success ; but as to his striking abilities and 
his erudition there can be no question. These volumes attest that by 
nature he has a very considerable poetic faculty ; and some of the poems 
possess real beauty of expression and distinct fancy. Exception may be 
taken to some portions of his longest poem, ‘‘ A New Pantomime,”’ but it 
has much vigor and great variety. These volumes are certainly well worth 
reading, and linguists will discover that Dr. Kenealy is capable of express- 
ing his thoughts in some dozen different languages. 

In fiction, the great want still experienced is that of originality. The 
fine old school of writers has gone, and we have none to replace them. It 
is true such writers as George Eliot and Mr. Blackmore show what noble 
work can still be done in the region of fiction, but they are badly sup- 
ported. Occasionally, however, we come upon a work which deserves to 
‘be singled out from the mass of novels which daily issue from the press. 
Of such a character is the new story by Mr. Gilliat,® author of that ex- 


1 “Wild Life in a Southern County.”’ By the author of ‘‘ The Gamekeeper at 
Home.”’ Smith, Elder & Co. 
* “The Poetical Works of Edwari Vaughan Kenealy.’’ ‘‘ Englishman’’ Office : 


London. 
* “On the Wolds.’ By Edward Gilliat, M.A., author of ‘‘ Asylum Christi.” 
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tremely promising book, ‘* Asylum Christi.’’ His new venture decidedly 
adds to his fame. His heroine, Elina, the daughter of an actress, is a fig- 
ure quite new, and her development is one that may be followed with the 
deepest interest. Nor is she alone in the strength of her individuality. 
There are several other creations—male and female—which in the method 
of their delineation remind us very much of that of George Eliot herself. 
There is also considerable humor in the work of a pungent flavor. The 
scene of the story is chiefly laid in Lincheshire (a feeble disguise for Lin- 
colnshire), and the pictures of scenery which stud Mr. Gilliat’s pages are 
faithful reproductions from this part of England. It spoils the appetite of 
a reader to be informed of the plot of a novel, and I will therefore forbear 
from detailing Mr. Gilliat’s ; but of this I am certain, that no one can 
read this novel without being impressed with a sense of its power and of 
its unusual merit. 

It was an excellent idea to translate into English Grossi’s master- 
piece, ‘‘ Marco Visconti.’’' ‘'Tomasso Grossi was a follower and friend 
of the celebrated Manzoni, and the influence of the master is dis- 
tinctly to be traced in this novel. The story is concerned with the 
fourteenth century, and Italian life and manners of that period are 
reproduced with wonderful skill and effect from contemporary chronicles. 
Grossi’s fame is so assured that nothing needs to be said as to the merit of 
this work. It should, however, be mentioned that the translation appears 
to be executed with ability and spirit. The narrative itself possesses a 
profound, if at times also a painful, interest. Mr. Baden Pritchard has 
already written one or two novels, but nothing which can compare with 
his latest work.?, He has managed to invest his chief character of old 
Charlton with a true and pathetic interest. The trials through which he 
passes, and in all which he is cheered by his daughter Bessie, have a 
heightening and refining effect. upon him. Graham Geith, as boy and 
man, is also an excellent study. The pictures of school-boy life, with 
which the novel opens, are evidently drawn from actual experience, and 
they are executed vividly and with considerable skill. If Mr. Pritchard 
continues to make equal advances with that which now deserves to be 
recorded, he may yet occupy a worthy position amongst our rising novel- 
ists. ‘* Old Charlton"’ is well worth perusal. That trenchant writer, the 
author of ‘‘ The Member for Paris,’’ has just published a new novel.* 
Like all the works of this writer, it is very clever, but it is extremely doubt- 


1 “ Marco Visconti: a Novel.’’ Translated from the Italian. By A.D. Char- 
ing Cross Publishing Company. 

* ‘Old Charlton.”” By H. Baden Pritchard, author of ‘‘ Dangerfield,” etc. Samp- 
son Low, Marston & Co. 

* “That Artful Vicar.” By the author of ‘‘ The Member for Paris,’’ ‘‘ French 
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ful whether it will add to his reputation. The desire to say smart things 
carries him beyond reasonable bounds, and a sneering tone runs through 
the whole work against Dissenters from the Established Church of Eng- 
land. Such taunts should have been beneath an able and a presumably 
liberal-minded man. But having said this, it must be admitted that his 
character of the “‘ Artful Vicar,’’ Paul Rushbrand, is a most original one. 
Moreover, the author does not depend upon the usual commonplace inci- 
dents so much in vogue with novelists to furnish the groundwork of his 
plot. He works decidedly out of the common groove, and any reader 
must confess the cleverness of his story. Mrs. Oliphant is the most inde- 
fatigable of English writers ; stories, essays, biographies, all flow from her 
pen with surprising rapidity, and yet she is always worth listening to. 
Her new story, ‘‘ Within the Precincts,’’! forms the exception to the rule. 
The plot is not very thrilling, and the novel depends for its chief value 
upon its manipulation of character. In this respect it is fully equal to 
Mrs. Oliphant’s previous works, and our only wonder is that, writing so 
much as she does, she should yet be able to preserve so distinctly the indi- 
viduality of her various characters. 
GroRGE BARNETT SMITH. 
Lonpon. 
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